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Capt. Robert Gray Navigated Col r-Trading Ship 172 Years Ago 
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Disneyland Copies Gray's Columbia 
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Where’s the famed three-master “Columbia” now? At Disneyland, that’s where. A full-scale 
replica of Capt. Robert Gray’s vessel thrills modern youngsters on Disney’s man-made river. 
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history and that of the 


Cloth. and, is a refreshing experience | the river with the Mark Twain 
“They appear’d to view the| for a Webfoot family. river steamer, Indian war ca- 
Ship with the greatest astonish-| Each voyage it carries up to 
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firft civilized people they had | through a reproduction of wild- | keelboa 
ever saw. We observ'd some erness terrain of the 1790's. AS| Columbia Story Unfolds 
of the same people we hp the passenger's, predominantly The story of the “Columbia 
then unfolds. The raconteur 
describes its history and 
achievements; the exploration 
of the Northwest river, trade 
with the Indians, and wildlife 
Indians are making camp, the | 
moose, elk, deer twitch their | 
ears and wiggle their t 
one child remarked, “The’re 
trying to be alive.” 

Rot g a bend, the little 
vessel is saluted by cannon 
from a stockade. The “Colum- 
bia” returns the salute, all} 
hands plugging their ears. It} 
slowly moves into the busy | 
frontierland landing. 

It is a captivating bit of | 
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By AIDA DAY 
AB Correspondent | 
WARRENTON (Special) — More 
than half a century has p sed | 
since the Peter Iredale was forced 
to bow to the will of the elements | 
di was cast shores of 
sop Beach. Though constantly 
at 
by | 
relic 


the 


upon 


yarded ocean 


tide 


by 
and 
winds, 


waves 
often buffeted 


the 


Old Wrec 


The wreck of the Peter Iredale, which 
went aground on Clatsop Beach more 
than a half century ago, still stands 
for sightseers to see. Of the many 
ships that were cast on the beach, hers 
are the only visible remains. Half-bur- 
ied inthe sand, the Peter Iredale has 
been the subject of many photographs. 
Located on the beach about four miles 


would s 


k Still Vist 
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south of the south jetty, the wreck is 
accessible by county road, From High- 
way 101, turn off at the Ridge road in 
Warrenton and follow the highway 
signs to Fort Stevens park. The wreck 
is on the beach directly west the 
park entrance. The above photo was 
taken the day the ship came ashore. 
(Photo courtesy of Marguerite Braley) 
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till proudly stands, it amper 52 . 
almost in defiance of the elen struck 
that would destroy it comple s sn 

The Peter Iredale, a I s 4 
ed British bark, was a st ers 
ing vessel, one of the. few as the s e € 
kind ‘constructed between the the em t 
of wooden sailing ships and 
more modern steam-p 
steel vessels. Fashioned of steel : 
plates and iron frames sh sands h little violence still 
weighed 2,075 tons and measured|them to abandon ship. The 
278 feet from stem to stern. Adams surf boat soon 

She had seen but 15 years of|side and took hands quic 
service when she ran aground on| and sly ashore 


Clatsop Spit the morning of Octo 
Pp I 


ber 1906. In ballast and 28 days 
out from Salina Cruz, Mexico, the} pardiy 
ship “was bound for Portland to! the gh 


Ire 
miles 


take oma cargo of wheat ne 
dale went ashore a few 
south of the Columbia river Jett 
The Point Adams lifesaving cr 
and a detail of soldiers from Fort 
Stevens answered her distress sig-| 
nals. Moving their rescue equip- 
ment to the scene of the wreck, 
they removed the 20 men from 
the ship without casualty. 

Master Reports 

Captain H. Lawrence, master of 
the wrecked ship gave this 
to the Astoria Daily Budget 
porter who interviewed him 
day on the beach: 

“I picked up the Tillamook 
Light at 2 a.m. and immediately 
called all hands to set all 
to stand off for 


However, 


ons failed; 


eport 
re 
that 


sails 
the 


intending 
mouth of the Columbia and pick 


up a pilot by day. A heavy south 
east wind blew and a strong cur 
rent prevailed and before the ves 
sel could be veered around, she 
was in the breakers and all 


forts to keep her off were unavail- 


jin 


g. 
“The first shock sent the miz- 
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salvage opera 


and the ship, listing 
severely to starboard and_ half 


SURVIVOR: Peterson Is Last cf lredale's Rescuers 


‘Surfman in Old Life Saving Unit 
[Recalls Famous Ship Disasters 


| head 
| time 


ve? 


MINNIE, MARXEN 
Correspondent 
Peterson, better 


By 
| Astorian-Budget 
| Gottfreid F. 
known to his 
valley friends and neighbors as 
|“G. F.” Peterson, is the last mem 
|ber of the Point Adams life sav- 
Jing crew still living who was on 
|duty at the wreck of the Peter 
\Iredale October 25, 1906, and has 
a record of nine 
|years and seven 


existing life sav- 
ing service 
ganization 
Today the 
twisted 1usty 
hulk, all that 
remains of the 
{once proud four- 
Iimasted bark ” 
from Liverpool, England, is a fa- 


}months of vol- SB | 
junteer service » 
in the now non | 


ty 


or- 


mous land mark on the Clatsop 
beach where she came to a fi 
nal resting place 42 years ago 
and where she is visited by thou- 
sands of tourists who come to 
the Clatsop beaches each year 

Sate: . og gee 

The Peter Iredale as she looked before piling up on Clatsop beach on the stormy night of , een ti le a — 
October 25, 1906. Today only a small portion of the vessel’s hull is exposed by tle shifting lof tne serviae to the cirin ren: ship 
sands where it is the lower Columbia’s most famous ship wreck and further details of othes maar’ 

jices performed by the Point 
Adams life saving crew in dan 
|\gerous waters, during his years 
Jof service. In keeping with the 
tradtion of the historic motto of 
our coastal defense service “Al 
ways Ready.” 

Born in the town of Thumby 
lprovince of Schlweig, Holstein 
|Germany, April 13, 1871, Peter 
son now in his 76th year, came 
{to America as an immigrant lad, 
not yet 19 vears of age 
Worked as Fisherman 

He arrived in New York June 
22. 1889, and eight days later 
landed in Astoria in which vicin 
ity he has made his home ever 
since. He spent five years as a 
gillnet fisherman on the Colum 
bia river and worked at other 
occupations hefore going into 
the life saving service 

Peterson filed for citizenship 
papers in Astoria in 1892 and was 
naturalized at Cathlamet, Wash 
in 1898. In the fall of the same 
year he volunteered for duty in 
| the life saving service in response 
to an advertisement by the gov 
lernment for volunteer 

He was assigned for duty De 
cember 5 at Peterson Point sta 
tion, Westport, Wash n Grays 
HarLor, where he served for an 

All but one of these men helped save the Peter Iredale’s crew when it piled up m Clatsop japproximate 15 months before 
beach and all but one of them, G. F. Peterson, of Lewis and Clark district, is now dead This pic being discharged for physical 
ture was taken at the Point Adams station about the time of the wreck. It include standing sability Peterson names hi 
eft to right, William Potter (ill in a hospital at the time the disaster), George W. Prescott, |fellow crew membe at the 
jonel F. Goin, Bernard C. Anderson, and sitting Gottfried F. Peterson, Charles Pearson, Oscar | Peterson Point station as follows 
Fieklur<, keeper, Robert (Bob) Farley and Herman Johnson. (Picture courtesy ofPeterson) ‘Charles Jacobson, keeper (the| 


Lewis and Clark | 


jas 


man of each crew at that 
was known as keeper) as 
he had charge of the lights and 
was de igndted “keeper of the 
lights,” they were known as 
captains; Surfmen Peter Culver, 


Charles Gammal, Ora Copeland, 


ater 


Gilbert Deane, George W. Me- 
Affee and Richard Birch 
|Re-enters Service 

Peterson re-entered the serv- 
ice September 1900, and was 
assigned to duty at the Point 
Adams - station n Hammond 
where he continued to serve 
until discharged by his own re- 
quest April 7, 1908 

During this time the most 
memorable event of his career 


a member of the United States 
life saving service, the wrecking 
of the Peter Iredale, occurred in 


1906. The crew members at this 


time included Oscar S. Wicklund, 
keeper; Robert Farley, ‘surfman 
No. 1, and the others in rotation, 
Charles Pearson, Herman John- 
son, G. F. Peterson, Bernhard C 


Anderson, Lionel F. Goin George 


Prescott and William Potter 
Potter was not on duty at the 
time of the wreck as | 2) il 
in a Portland hospital. His substi- 
tute was Ike Carlson, called in 
for the mergen 
Stormy Night 
The night of October 25, 1906, 
stormy but not of such severity 
as to cause undue alarm, how- 
ever aS was customary in any 
rough weather, the crew vere 
alerted for possible emergencies 
and a patrolman was on the 
beach. At about 8 a. m. the pa- 
trolman, Robert Farley, spotted 
the Peter Iredale on the beach 
and as quickly as was possible 
got in touch wit Point 
Adam ation by te ne from 
the old Point { house 
high on the h overlooks 
ing the wre 
About an hour and a half later 
the life saving e were at 
the wreck having made a quick 
dash overland through Fort Stev- 
ens, cre a dunes and 
marshes on the with the life 
boat 
te boat, a McLellan self bail- 

ng mode iled on a wag- 
on awn by a mule team bor- 
rowed from Charley Ford of 
Hammond for the trip. In order 
to avoid a p ble n ng in a 

ort but treacherou t of 
quicksand ove which the road 
passed, the mules were hitched 
one ahead of the other, tandem 
tote 

Mw pread the weight of the 
oad and also put the lead mule 
* solid ground while the other 
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‘Steamer Afire - 


150 Passengers Reach Shore Safely; : 
Sternwheeler Rated One of Fastest 


ASTORIA, Nov. 20, 1887—The 
steamer Telephone, sweeping 
around Tongue Point on its run 
from Portland, caught fire to- 
night and burned to the water- 
line. é g 

Its 150 passengers were got 
ashore safely. ag 

The Telephone, fastest stern- 
wheeler in the world, is now a. 
burned-out hull, resting on the 
flats just above this town. 


That was not the end of the Telephone. She was rebuilt and) 
continued to rule the river and to stand off the challenge of, 
the best boats that could be put against her. 

By coincidence, the only one that ever had a chance to best 
the Telephone—but never quite did it~also at last burned near’ 
Astoria, beached at Young’s Bay. That was the T. J. Potter, 
named for the late president of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
whose Oregon Railway & Navigation Co. was the big trans- 
portation power on the Columbia. 

The Telephone was built in Portland in the winter of 1884-85 
at a cost: of $48,750. Its first run from Portland to Astoria on 
March 1, 1885, was made, with 227 passengers, in 5 hours, 31 
minutes. Two years later it set the down-river record of 4 hours, 
3434 minutes. i 


Fastest Boats Got Trade 


She lost nothing of her speed in being rebuilt and on Aug. 
18, 1888, came up from Astoria to Portland, making 20 stops 
on the way, in 7 hours, 32 minutes. Its estimated running time, 
against the current, was 18% miles an hour. | 

The T, J. Potter was launched on May 30, 1888, and interest. 
was intense when it was announced she wotld have electric) 
lights as well as more standard luxuries such as velvet carpets 
and red plush furniture. | 
The river was the only highway then and 


the best and fastest 


ally applied to the planet Venus. 


nook jargon words, tenas, mean- 
ing small or little, and illahe, 
meaning land, hence, ‘little land.’ 
This island is low and marshy in| 
places, which doubtless accounts | 
for the Indian name. Maps pre- 
pared by Lewis and Clark show | 
this and other islands nearby in 
the Columbia river marked ism- | 
‘ply as marshy islands. W. R.} 
Broughton passed Tenasillahe Is-| 
land October 25, 1792 and de- 
scribed it as a long, sandy, shal- 
low spit. 


Tillamook Head 


The first white man of record to | 

visit Tillamook Head, in Clatsop |/ 
county, was William Clark, who 
spent the night of January 7-8, |} 
1806 near the top. He gave the | 
place the name Clarks Point of |) 
View. The Clatsop Indian name 
for Tillamoon Head was Nah-se- 
u-su, 


Tenasillahee Island | 


Vesper 


Vesper is located in the Neha- 
lein valley. It was once an offi- 
_cial post office, but has not been | 
for many years. It was named by 
William Johnston for the evening | 


‘star, The name Vesper is gener- | 


| 


MAE 0: Creek 


Origin of thé name Wahanna 


creek is the Indian name Newan- 


ah, Some claim the name comes 
from a member of the family of 


*|R. W. Morrison, whose name was |’ 


Hannah, but this cannot be sub- 


. stantiated, 


Smith Point 


i 
i 
+ 


pen Geek. 4 
BREESE 
Was named for Silas B. Piha 


boats got the trade. The OR&N took another step toward getting 
a . J. Potter's Portland-Astorla fare to 75. 
trip. The Tele-, 


phone char; 
stood the Te! 


‘Alice’ 


/n Pacific Wonderland 


By Ted Stokes 


Remains 

Of The Old 
French Sailing 
Vessel Are Still 
The ‘Prey’ 


Of Beachcombers 


Restless waves and a howling wind off the Columbia 
River mouth beat against the 2,509-ton graceful French 
sailing ship Alice. 

January 15, 1909: Captain Aubert was hoping to enter 
the Columbia River out there somewhere. It was early in 
the morning and jet black ahead. 

The 24-man crew was busy handling gear and trimming 
sails. The vessel was being driven up the 28-mile-long 
North Shore peninsula and leaving the river mouth behind. 

The three-masted ship had departed from the British Isles, 
via Hobart, Australia, about six months previous. 

590 A.M.; Suddenly the vessel’s keel struck sand amid 
the toaring surf. The crew felt the slight shift of the 14,000 
barrels of cement on board. 

From the shore a dog wandered over the sand dunes to a 


The dog’s 
young master, Willie Taylor, heard the barking of his dog. 
The lad hastened to the scene, even though it was early 


point opposite the stranded French visitor. 


in the morning. The dog, incidentally had come ashore 
from a shipwreck some two years before. 

Young Willie spread the news of the ship arrival. The 
scene was a point about one mile north of Ocean Park. 
Through the raging southwest gale, Captain Conick and his 
crew from the Klipsan Lifesaving Station, placed the surf 
boat on the beach cart, hitched up the horses and headed 
for the diaster scene across soft sand. To make matters 
worse, the horses were balky. 

Daybreak showed. The wreck was situated head-on to 
the beach, about 300-yards off-shore. There was a heavy 
starboard list. Her sails were in tatters. The waves 
swept her decks. Members of the crew were in the rigging. 

While the life-saving crew were hurrying to the scene, 
the foreigners launched their own boats and made a suc- 
cessful run through the surf to shore. No hands were lost. 


A legend which still persists in the area even today. is 


that the young French cabin boy took the ship’s flag down 
and wrapped it securely around his waist. 

When almost ashore in the small boat, the boy dove into 
the sea and let the waves carry him ashore. In order not 
to be sucked back seaward he clung to an embedded tree 
stump until he could mn to higher ground. 

January 16: Someone ashore suggested that the cement 
in barrels could be saved. This could be accomplished by 
running a high cable from one of the top masts, though 


. tilting, to a bluff on shore. Then the barrels could be lifted ’ 


from the hold and drawn to a storage point on shores 
January 18: Captain Aubert and some members of the 

life-saving station - the Alice now high and dry during low 

tide - went aboard. The deck was a tangled mass of gear. 


The Alice was one of the largest sailing vessels under the 
Tricolor of France. She had come to the Columbia River 
with a cargo of cement (3,000 tons) and was to pick up 
lumber for the Orient. 

The Lloyds of London’ agent in Astoria, E. M. Cherry, 
came over from Astoria to look at the derelict. The seas 
were now breaking over the superstructure and she was fast 
settling in the sands. He hinted that the Alice might be put 
up for sale. The crew stayed in local North Shore homes. 

January 21: A board of survey was set up to decide on 
the future of the wreck. The board consisted of the North- 
west French Consul, C. Henri Labbe; Capt. Touze, French 
bark Assineres; and Capt. Lameller, French bark, Eugene 
Schneider. The two French sea captains were in the Col- 
umbia River with their ships. 

They concluded, after a study of the situation, that in as 
much as the Alice was full of seawater and the main mast 
had a list of some 30 degrees, it was impossible to save 
the ship or cargo. 

A news account of the time revealed that the cause of the 
wreck was a navigation error. Capt. Aubert had figured 
his position as being 60 miles off shore when the Alice 
grounded. 

January 22: Lloyd’s agent E.M. Cherry put a “Wreck 
Notice” in the local Astoria daily that the Alice and cargo 
were up for sale. The bark was fully insured by the Londo: 
firm of Lloyd’s. 

It is reported that in 1930 the last remaining mast toppled 
into the sea. A southwest coast historian stated that at 
minus tides, even as late as 1964, part of the wrecked 
ship could be seen and visited. The rest of the ship has 
disappeared into the sand and secured by the 14,000 barrels’ 
of cement. 

Visitors look for remnants even today. 


» 


A ibe ship once “‘walked’’ across the sand of 
Peacock Spit at the mouth of the Columbia River. The 
journey took over a year. : 

The four-masted schooner North Bend was called ‘the 
ship that walked’’ for this is what she did at the river 
entrance between January 5, 1928 and February 8, 1929. 

This is the amazing sea adventure of a sailing vessel 
of 847 net tons that saved herself. She earned her free- 
dom after resting on Peacock Spit for about 13 months. 

The North Bend departed Brisbane, Australia, on Oct- 
ober 10, 1927, with ballast to pick up a lumber cargo 
in Oregon. She sailed by No. 6 buoy at the Columbia 
River mouth just after midnight January 5. Capt. Theo- 
dore Hansen, the skipper, decided to sail into the dark 
harbor without a pilot. 

There was some fog, a heavy sea and a driving south 
wind. Suddenly Capt. Hansen saw a tanker approaching 
and, though not required by the rules of the road, he 
gave way to the fast moving ship nearby. By doing this 
the North Bend lost the wind in her sails and became 
helpless. This windjammer dropped her anchor but it 
did not hold in the river bottom. 

The North Bend drifted toward the Washington shore 
and stranded on Peacock Spit. It was 2:30 A.M. 

Capt. Hansen ordered a distress fire-flare started on 
the poop deck. At 3 A.M. the steamer West Hixton, 
ete the river, reported to the Coast Guard at Cape 
Disappointment that a ship was afire on Peacock Spit. 

The Peacock Spit site of the stranded North Bend was 
only a few hundred yards from the location where the 
U. S. Naval brig (sloop of war) Peacock went aground, 
July 18, 1941. This sandy spit was later called Pea- 
cock Spit. The Peacock, like the North Bend had no 
loss of life. 

At daybreak the first on the scene was a Cape Disap- 
pointment rescue craft with Capt. A. Rimer in charge, 
then came a craft from Point Adams Life-saving station 
in Oregon, with Capt. O. S Wicklund in command; fol- 
lowing this the GG Cutter Snohomish from Astoria sig- 
naled the windjammer it would help. Finally the tug 
Arrow No. 3 plowed her way across the bar and got a 
hawser on the stranded vessel. Taking up the slack, 
the line snapped. - On the second attempt the tug got the 
North Bend off the Spit. The sailing ship was moving 
into deep water, but a heavy sea struck her — snapping 
the hawser and tossing the schooner back into the sandy 
spit. 

iis estimated that the windjammer was now 
buried in 6 feet of sand and within 75 feet of the line 
of dry drift logs, marking the extent of the mean high 
tide. 

Not far away was the hulk of the tanker Rosecrans. 
She was an American tanker, 2,976 tons, which was 
wrecked on the nearby site with a loss of 33 lives on 
January 7, 1913. 

The [North Bend, valued at about $100,000, with a 
crew of ten, was a comparatively new sailing ship. It 
drew about 10 feet of water. The ship was now so high 
up the sandy spit that salvage appeared almost impos- 
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The Ship That Walked’ 


By 


Ted Stokes 


Some of the crew 


sible; the crew was in no danger. 
went ashore. 

The helpless sailing vessel, with a lumber capacity 
of about a million board feet, was free from the danger 
of breaking up. The crew members stood by for a few 
days until all effort of salvage was given up. 


People from miles around came to see the helpless 
marine visitor. Khaki-clad soldiers from nearby Fort 
Canby visited the beach site. Fort Canby was part of 
the harbor defenses of the Columbia (1863-65 erected). 

Spring, summer and fall came. Again it was winter 
with heavy seas. The North Bend braved the elements. 

Then something happened! The Coast Guard lookouts 
on Cape Disappointment saw it too. Without human 
help, winter gales drove in seas to form a deep channel 
across Peacock Spit. The distance was about one-half 
mile. The position of the ship’s hull aided the sands 
and sea in playing a freak of nature trick. The winds, 
too, cooperated. eres 

A watery path, over 10 feet deep, cleared for the North 
Bend. The wind pushed the craft east to deep water 
leading into Baker Bay. The process of gradually easing 
herself forward, across the spit through a natural _chan- 
nel formed in the sand, took several weeks. There was 
nobody on board. 

A soldier said from shore that she appeared to be 


% 


making almost a direct path toward the old derelict on 
Sand Island named the Great Republic. The Great Rep- 
ublic was an American sidewheel passenger steamer, 
4,750 tons, which was stranded on Sand Island, April 
19, 1879, The passengers got safely ashore but in the 
last full lifeboat to clear the wreck, eleven crew members 
were drowned. 

According to a news report of the time, the North Bend 
teached the deep water on February 8,1929, after about 
thirteen months on Peacock Spit. 

The Coast Guard at Cape Disappointment reported 
the craft floating near the Fort Canby dock fronting 
Baker Bay. The tug Arrow No. 3 came over from Astoria 
and towed the North Bend to the Fort Canby dock. 

On February 10, the windjammer, with little damage 
after a year ashore, was taken to Astoria for inspection 
and repair. Many in the lower Columbia tried to figure 


“out how the wind and the waves got the ship over such 


a distance (one-half mile) with no help from any human. 
An old timer in the lower Columbia at the time, a Mar- 

iner, remarked: “The use of sailing ships for carrying 

Cargo was coming to an end... It is a mystery to sea- 

faring men how the well-known North Bend worked its 

way across Peacock Spit with no help from anyone!’’ 
This is still a mystery in 1970, 


Wreck’s 


Experts rule out link 
to famous steamship 


By JOAN HERMAN 

Of The Daily Astorian 
Capt. George Flavel may have 
deliberately run a vessel aground, 
but that ship wasn’t the source of 
mysterious wreckage resting on 

Washington’s Copalis Beach. 


Historians have been unable to 
identify the 74-foot, 10-inch wooden 
chunk that high tides and wind 
uncovered in late November at the 
mouth of the Copalis River. The 
beach, which belongs to the Wash- 
ington state government, is roughly 
50 miles north of the Columbia 
River mouth. 


But historians are virtually cer- 
tain it is not the steamer General 
Warren, as some observers initially 
speculated. That’s like calling a 
Volkswagen a Cadillac, according 
to Greg Hagge, of the Interpretive 
Services division of the Washington 
Parks and Recreation Commission 
in Olympia. 


Flavel, a prominent 19th century 
Astoria businessman and bar pilot, 
grounded the General Warren in 
1852 on Clatsop Spit because the 
steamer was in danger of sinking on 
the Columbia River bar. 

About two years later, a portion 
of the Warren’s stern washed up 
near the Copalis River mouth. 
Ocean currents could have carried 
the remainder of the vessel that far, 
as well, Hagge said. Regardless, 
this wreck, which until recently was 
covered by sand, is definitely not 
the steamer General Warren. 

“] THINK THERE’S no question about it 
not being the General Warren,”’ said Larry 
Gilmore, curator of the Columbia River 
Maritime Museum. 

Several of the wreck’s features, including 
its dimensions and materials, strongly sug- 
gest that it is not the General Warren, added 
Astorian Don Marshall, who has written two 
books on shipwrecks and is working on a 
third. For example, the wreck’s nails appear 
to have been machine-made, which could 
only have happened long after the Warren 
was built before 1852, he said. 

The question remains: “What is it?” 
Historians probably will never know the 
answer, the three men said, because so 
many vessels have wrecked along the 
coastline between northern Oregon and 


residents curious for a 


A 74-foot section of wreckage that came up 
on Copalis Beach, Wash., may keep local 


long time. Its 


southern Washington. 

Probably the only way historians could 
conclusively identify the vessel, Gilmore 
said, would be to find its nameplate. The 
chances of that happening are remote at 
best, he said. 

“It’s very unlikely anyone will ever 
positively identify it,” he said. 

Nevertheless, employees with Washington 
state’s Interpretive Services division have 
been examining the wreckage, which ap- 
pears to have been a three-masted schooner, 
Hagge said. It probably was 130 feet long 
originally. The 74-foot chunk apparently is 
all that remains. 


IN THE NEXT few days, the Interpretive 
Services researchers will give their findings 


Research strengthens case for ‘Isabella’ 


The vessel Isabella, 
rendering, wrecked in 1830. 


seen in an artist's 


area of the river’s mouth. 


said. 


Isabella, as well. 


1988. 


Historians have a much better chance of identifying an old shipwreck in the 
Columbia River near the bar than one resting on Washington’s Copalis Beach. 

Larry Gilmore, curator of the Columbia River Maritime Museum, says he is 
confident that a gillnetter snagged a net last fall on the Isabella, a Hudson's Bay 
Co. supply ship that ran aground and later sank off Sand Island near the bar in 
1830, If it is, in fact, the British vessel, it would be the oldest wreck found in the 


“In my own mind, I feel about 95 percent sure this is the Isabella,” Gilmore 


All evidence researchers have collected about the wreck is consistent with 
what is known of the Isabella, Gilmore said. 

A laboratory analysis of iron recovered from the wreck confirmed that the 
material was wrought iron of the colonial period. The ship's length, which 
judging by the wreckage appears to be between 70 feet and 80 feet, and its 
appearance also are consistent with the Isabella's dimensions, he said. 

This summer, the Submerged Cultural Resources Team of the National Park 
Service may dive to the wreck to examine it, Gilmore said. The team of 
professional divers may also hold a seminar for local divers about the latest 
archaeological techniques to aid them in their trips to the wreck, Gilmore said. 

The National Park Service is interested in the wreck because it owns and 
operates Washington’s Fort Vancouver, where the Isabella was bound with 
provisions when it ran aground. The fort once was the Columbia River 
headquarters for the Hudson's Bay Co. 

Museum officials have tracked down documentation from an old Lloyd's of 
London insurance registry showing the Isabella was built in 1825 in Shoreham, 
England, a town on a tributary of the Thames River, Gilmore said. The register, 
incidentally, gave the Isabella the highest rating for insurance purposes, he said. 

A museum volunteer is writing to the British National Maritime Museum and 
other organizations requesting any documentation they might have on the 


Eventually, a full-scale excavation may occur, but not before the summer of 


identification is nearly impossible, histori- 
ans say. 


to Jan Pveten, director of the Park Com- 
mission, who will decide what to do with the 
wreck, Hagge said. 

One ‘wild guess’ about the vessel’s 
identity, Marshall said, is that it could be the 
Charles E. Falk, a 298-ton schooner that 
crashed into the Copalis Rocks in 1909. 

Or it could be the Fawn, another schooner 
that wrecked in the Grays Harbor area in 
1900, said Marshall, whose latest project is a 
book about Washington shipwrecks. 

Or it could be any of the more than 50 
vessels whose names appear on a list the 
author and former shipwreck diver compiled 
recently of wrecks in the area since the late 
19th century. 

Like the rest of the vessel, its identity 
probably will remain buried at sea. 
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By JOAN HERMAN 

Of The Daily Astorian 
ILWACO, Wash. — A shipwreck 
found beneath the cold, murky 
waters of the Columbia River is 
indeed a Hudson's Bay Co, fur- 
trading vessel wrecked in 1830, a 
team of professional archaeologists 
announced today. 

“Our level of confidence is so high 
that it's beyond reason to treat it as 
anything else,”’ said Dan Lenihan, 
chief of the National Park Service’s 
Submerged Cultural Resources 
Team. ‘‘We feel with a high degree 
of confidence that it is the 
Isabella.”’ 

The team, called in by the 
Columbia River Maritime Museum 
to investigate the wreck, which was 
found in 1986, said that the ship- 
wreck revealed far more about the 
submerged wooden vessel than the 
team ever expected. 

“We've gotten a lot more evi- 
dence this weekend than we thought 
we would,” Lenihan said. 

Since arriving in Ilwaco Thurs- 
day, four Park Service employees 
have made several dives to the 
wreck of the brig, which ran 
aground and later sank off Cape 
Disappointment 157 years ago. The 
Isabella rests about 35 feet beneath 
the water’s surface near Sand 
Island. 

The Isabella is the second oldest wreck 
ever recorded in the area of the river’s 
mouth. It is the oldest ever discovered in 
the area. 

The vessel was a rare find because it is 
believed to be one of only two intact wooden 
vessels of the 19th century on the entire 
West Coast, said Jim Delgado, the Park 
Service’s acting maritime historian. 

Because of the vessel’s archaeological 
significance, Delgado said he would 
nominate the site for placement on the 
National Register of Historic Places. 


PERHAPS THE MOST revealing piece of 
evidence the team has found is a hole that 
had been punched into the wreck’s hull, 
Lenihan said during an interview at the 
U.S. Coast Guard’s Station Cape Disap- 
pointment, the team’s base of operations. 

After the Isabella ran aground on May 2, 
1830, its crew cut or punched a hole into the 
vessel’s side, probably to drain water so the 


By JOAN HERMAN 
Of The Daily Astorian 


Divers’ job? 
Preservation 


ILWACO, Wash. — They are like medieval monks 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 25, 1987 


Isabella’s provisions could be salvaged, 
Lenihan explained. The crew reportedly 
removed about 75 percent of the brig’s 
cargo, which included trade goods, food 
and cooking utensils. 

The divers also found fittings that would 
have been used on 19th-century vessels, 
Delgado said. ‘“‘It’s definitely not a 1903 
lumber schooner,” he said earlier this 
week. 

An experimental sonar mapping device, 
which the team used for the first time on 
the Sand Island wreck, has proven its 
worth. The device, which Lenihan de- 
scribed as a ‘very new, cutting-edge 
technology,” has helped the divers il- 
lustrate the wreck’s curved hull. 

Once the divers become more familiar 
with the device, it will vastly improve their 
ability to map and describe submerged 
artifacts, especially in murky water, 
Lenihan said. ‘‘That to us is magic.” 

About 80 feet of the vessel’s side sits 


above the river’s sandy bottom. The length 
is commensurate with the Isabella’s — as is 
all the evidence the divers have found at 
the wreck, he said. An intricate picture of 
the wreck, drawn by the divers, shows four 
sets of paired scuttles, or portholes, along 
the hull. 

THE DIVERS DELIBERATELY have 
not removed pieces of the wreck because 
once they do, they would incur a “great 
responsibility to take care of (them),” 
Lenihan said. 

The fallacy that water destroys ship- 
wrecks is just that, he said. The water 
actually stabilizes a vessel, as though it 
were “on ice,” he said. Once a wooden 
vessel is removed from the water, the air 
begins to destroy it. To prevent that from 
happening, .a costly... preservation. plan 
would have to be prepared. 

“If you do anything, you would want a 
long-term plan and even then you may 
want to leave most of it there,’ Lenihan 


. 
. 


Shipwreck confirmed as Isabella 
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Divers surfaced to tell of their early findings to Jim Thompson, at stern of boat, Friday afternoon. 


said. 

Delgado said a more thorough investiga- 
tion should be made of the site. But that 
decision probably is up to the maritime 
museum, which is coordinating the explo- 
ration of the wreck. The divers agreed to 
investigate the site at museum curator 
Larry Gilmore's request. 

The museum will have to raise a 
considerable amount of money and proba- 
bly hire a professional archaeologist if it 
decides to stage a full-scale excavation, 
Gilmore said. 

Having finished its job, the diving team 
will pack up its gear and drive to Astoria 
Wednesday for a tour of the maritime 
museum and a visit to the wreck of the 
Peter Iredale 

From.-there,-the team will head to Fort 
Vancouver, a national park in Washington 
The divers will attempt to pinpoint the site 
of a former Hudson's Bay Co. wharf that 
historians think was built in 1824. 


With the 
Coast Guard's 


transcribing history for future generations. 

But instead of flowing robes they wear snug 
wetsuits. Their “monastery” often is 50 feet or more 
beneath a river, lake or ocean’s surface. And their 
religion, so to speak, is archaeology. 

These 20th-century “‘monks”’ are the six members 
of the National Park Service’s Submerged Cultural 
Resources Team, based in Santa Fe, N.M. 

“We are sort of like the monks of medieval times, 
sitting on the bottom (of the ocean), retracing the 
fabric of history,” said Jim Delgado, the Park 
Service's acting maritime historian. 

Delgado and three other Park Service employees 
have been in Ilwaco since Thursday exploring what 
they believe is the wreck of the Isabella. The 
Hudson’s Bay Co. fur-trading vessel ran aground 
and later sank in the Sand Island area of the 
Columbia River 157 years ago. Cau 

Diving on shipwrecks is only part of the team's 
mission, however. Just as monks helped record 

t cultural works, the archaeological team 
assists managers of national parks and museum 
curators in preserving the country’s submerged 
artifacts. ' 


The Park Service team is the only governmentally 
red, traveling group of its kind in the world, 
said Dan Lenihan, the team’s chief. The team’s job 
has taken it all over the continental United States, 
the Virgin Islands, Hawaii and the South Pacific. 
The team’s next assignment will be examining 
shipwrecks off Cape Cod, Mass. 

A shipwreck, Delgado explained, is “very much 
like a book, if you will.”’ The Isabella, for example, 
tells the story of the small E: town that built 
the sturdy merchant vessel. Even a hull may 
reveal much about its makers’ culture and behavior, 
he said, by showing how much care was put into the 
vessel’s construction. 


“WE ALL REALLY love it,” the 42-year-old — 


Lenihan said of the team’s work. 
PP regen rated log) {teaety nd 
was “passionately before he — 
interested in about 1973. He 
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A drawing of the shipwreck near Sand Island is made by 
transposing sketches made on slates underwater to a more 


Divers 


Continued from Page I 


“Tm not a gung-ho diver,” said the San 
Francisco resident. ‘‘I don’t love diving. I 
love diving for shipwrecks. I’ll go 
anywhere to dive on a shipwreck.” 

Although not technically a team 
member, Delgado has dived to the Sand 
Island wreck and used his extensive 
knowledge of naval architecture in the 
attempt to identify the vessel. 

The job, exciting as it can be at times, is 
not without its disadvantages. It is both 
physically and mentally demanding — 
sometimes exhausting, team members 
said. Circles under their eyes attest to the 
16-hour days working above and below the 
water’s surface on the Sand Island wreck. 
And days on the road mean time spent 
away from families. 


“It’s one of those things that gets in your 
biood,” Lenihan said. ‘‘You love doing it. 
But it can flat eat you up.” 

The job is not without its dangers, 
either, although the Park Service reduces 
those by requiring its divers to constantly 
hone their skills. But even years of 
training won’t necessarily make up for a 
moment’s lapse in concentration. 

“Tt definitely has its hazardous elements 
to it,” Lenihan said. ‘‘You can never 
really relax about that. Once you let your 
guard down in that area, you’re just 
courting disaster.” 

The job’s unforgettable moments help to 
make up for the risks. And diving on 
historic wrecks has given the team many 
memorable experiences. Larry Nordby, a 
Colorado native, will always remember 
his final dive to the USS Arizona, which 
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precise grid drawing, a system that may be replaced 
someday by a computer system the divers are testing. 


was sunk during the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7, 1941. 

The team’s job was to assess the 
Arizona’s damage, a task no one had 
undertaken. “Challenging was the polite 
word for it,”” Lenihan quipped. 

The vessel, torn and twisted, was as long 
as two Statues of Liberty placed end to 
end. Yet the water’s visibility was only 5 
to7 feet. 

Finally, after many dives over a 
two-year period, the team was nearly 
done. The 40-year-old Nordby went down 
for one last look at the hulk he had come to 
know so well. 

“It was a very tranquil type of feeling 
and a little bit saddening to know this was 
the last time you were going to dive to the 
Arizona,” Nordby recalled. 

“It was like saying goodbye to a friend.” 


FRIDAYEXTRA! 
FLIGHT 


OF THE 
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Weekend Edition 


Ail items trom Matt Winters Collection 


Tourist No, 2 was drafted for national defense at the start of World War Ii, used to lay mines to block Japanese access 
to the Columbia River. This drawing was reproduced in the 1966 dedication booklet for the Astoria-Megler Bridge. 


Possible return sparks renewed interest in bygone era 


By MATT WINTERS 
For The Daily Astorian 


tation systems — others include the Astoria and Colum- 
bia River Railroad and the Ilwaco Railway & Navigation 
Co. — that ignite a bright flame of nostalgic interest 
Anyone who has used the extensive Puget Sound ferry network 
to commute to work or as a cheap dating gambit will appreciate 
the romance of spending time out on the water on what amount to 
comfortable floating picnic places and observation platforms, 
News that the Tourist No. 2 ferry will likely soon be making 
at least a short-term return to the Columbia River estuary has 
excited much discussion, It will be fun to see it docked in Astoria. 
Maintaining and running such a vessel is not for the faint of 
heart or weak of wallet. Keeping Tourist No. 2 here and finding 
some economically sustainable way of making it useful 
to the community would be a big chal- 
lenge. Looking back to completion 
of the Astoria-Megler Bridge 49 
years ago this month, it’s clear most 
residents and travelers couldn’t wait 
» to be done with the inconveniences of 
having to plan around the ferry. 
4 Conceivably, the returning ferry 
might be able to break even in tourist 
* season by running a schedule stopping 
along the waterfront between Tongue 
Point and Hammond, possibly making 
| wildlife-watching cruises into the es- 
tuary or to places like Rice Island and 
Miller Sands. But it’s hard to imagine 
taxpayers and city councilors agreeing 
~ to such an experiment, at least without 
". strong private financial guarantees. 
In the meantime, a few avid collec- 
tors seek out artifacts relating to the Columbia 
ferry era. Postcards, timetables, correspondence, tickets and other 
paper items are the most likely finds. A lucky few may manage 
to discover and keep objects from the boats themselves, or things 
like office accoutrements and street signs associated with the As- 
toria-North Beach Ferry Co. 


Cire River ferries are one of those obsolete transpor- 


See FERRIES, Page 3C 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP RIGHT: This ferry schedule for 
summer 1939, kept as a souvenir in a tourist's scrapbook, 
shows that walk-on human passengers paid 25 cents, 
while horses and cows paid 50. Outbreak of World War 
Il about two and a half years later resulted in enormous 
changes for the ferries and their passengers. 


This 1936 bill for books of tickets sold to Chinook Packing 
Co. might represent tickets bought for resale to local res- 
idents or fares for company employees living on one side 
of the Columbia and conducting business on the other. 


Tickets like these on the Astoria-North Beach Ferry were 
used by Pacific County, Wash., people traveling to the “big 
city” of Astoria for healthcare, shopping and other needs, 
and by Astorians coming north for clamming and fun at 
the beach. Pedestrian travelers connected with train ser- 
vice until 1930 and small buses thereafter. Tourists used 
the service to travel north and south on the already-fa- 
mous U.S, 101 Pacific Coast Highway. 
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By ELAINE TRUCKE 
For The Daily Astorian 


ith the recent article 
in The New Yorker 
making the rounds, 


1 thought this would be a good 
time to look back on what hap- 
pened in 1964. Some of you are 
probably saying, “OK, I get it, 
tsunamis, The coast is a danger- 
ous place.” Insert eye roll here, 
but the thing is a tsunami is a 
real possibility, And for some of 
us a constant threat in the back 
of our mind. Could what happen 
in 1964 be worse? Could Can- 
non Beach handle it? 

On March 27, 1964 a 
megathrust quake (sometimes 
referred to as the Good Friday 
earthquake) shook Anchorage, 
Alaska, to its core. The term 
“megathrust” refers to a quake 
that occurs when one tectonic 
plate is forced under another, 
otherwise known as subduction. 
This type of quake can exceed 
9.0 in magnitude; the Good 
Friday quake was a 9.2. Trem- 
ors lasted for four minutes and 
set into motion a tsunami that 
swept along the North American 
shoreline. 

Many coastal communities 
were unaware of the strength of 
such a quake, or of the tsunami 
heading their way 


‘Big bet’ 

In the early moming hours of 
larch 27 a group of six poker 
players had gathered at Frank 
Hammond’s house, A “big bet” 
of $15 was on the table when the 
phone rang, Bill Steidel, one of 
the poker players, recalls, “The 
phone rang and one of the men 
got up and answered the phone. 
“They said there’s a tidal wave 
coming,” he said. We all ignored 
it, because we heard that every 
winter, that there were some big 
waves coming. It wasn’t unusu- 
al to hear that.” 

Then the second call came. 
The wave had hit. As Steidel re- 
calls in his 1995 Cannon Beach 
History Center oral history 
interview, “We said to Ham- 
mond, ‘Where are you 
Hammond says, ‘The last wave 
broke over, you know that tree 
in my driveway — the last wave 
broke over the top of that tree." 

The tree was, 30 fect tall 

Steidel describes the scene 
as a“Laurel and Hardy picture.” 
Every man ran for the door at 
the same time. Then they scram- 


bled into their cars and made for 
their families as quickly as they 
could, 


Rebuffed, at first 

The news of the quake in 
Alaska and tales of an ap- 
proaching tsunami was rebuffed 
by some, at least at first. The 
community of Cannon Beach 
was prepared for any number 
of northem squalls, floods, and 
fires, but this was something dif- 
ferent, something unexpected. 

Bridget Snow and her hus- 
band had a unique view from 
one of the bluffs in Cannon 
Beach. As they scanned the sea 
they noticed the wave approach- 
ing, curling to shore and rising 
in height about a foot a second, 
about 10 feet in all, 

By the time the first wave 
made it to shore it was a 30-foot 
wall of water. 

Slsewhere in Cannon Beach 
— Margaret Sroufe glanced out 
her window and was shocked 
to see dancing blue and green 
orbs right before the power went 
out. Intrigued, she made for her 
porch. Sroufe and her husband 


had an unprecedented view of 


the damage caused by the tsuna- 
mi from their home on west side 
of Elm Street. “There was a little 
duplex down the street, and the 
duplex started to move,” Sroufe 
remembers. “It hit the telephone 
pole, and went around the tele- 
phone pole, and ended way back 
up in the pasture. And the bridge 
lifted up and moved on back 
into the pasture. It came right up 
to the edge of our driveway. We 
just stood there with our arms 
around each other watching the 
water come up.” 


Bridge was gone 

Those who were heading for 
high ground via the Ecola Creek 
Bridge were shocked to find 
that it was gone. Steidel was the 
first to arrive. “The bridge was 
gone,” he said, “The water was 
all around me, and then a house 
went by. The house went over 
into the meadow and settled 
down.” 

The tsunami only picked 
up speed as it moved further 
down the coastline, In Crescent 
City, Calif, it moved with such 
strength and velocity that when 
hitting the shore, seagulls. were 
caught in midair by the rushing 
30-foot — or more — waves. 
Witnesses have referred to these 
waves as “walls of water.” 


Cannon Beach History Center/Submitted Photo 
A bridge is out during the 1964 tsunami. 
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The tsunami that changed Cannon Beach 
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Surveying damage after the 1964 tsunami. 


The north end of Cannon 
Beach was the hardest hit by the 
‘64 tsunami, Homes were tom 
from foundations or flooded. In 
addition, the Ecola Creek Bridge 
was completely destroyed leav- 
ing behind only skeletal pieces 
of wood hanging from the road 
on either side. Tsunami debris 
was distributed throughout the 
town. Though Cannon Beach 
did not experience the fatalities 
or devastation of other coastal 
communities, it was a shocking 
occurrence that changed how 
those who live at the coast react 
to a tsunami. 

The 1964 tsunami wasn’t the 
first, nor will it be the last time 
that the coast is hit by a tsuna- 
mi. The threat of a tsunami has 
always been a threat. There is 
extensive archaeological evi- 
dence and geological records 
that indicate past severe seismic 
events that have caused devasta- 
tion along the entire west coast. 
Native American oral traditions 


of the region further confirm.) 
that such events have impacted, = 


ancient populations in the past. 


Cascadia Subduction 
Zone 

Archaeological work done 
in areas around Port Townsend, 
various parts of Oregon and 
Northem California have shown 
that the Cascadia Subduction 
Zone has been and will be re- 
sponsible for earthquakes and 
tsunamis. One such event oc- 
curred on Jan. 26, 1700. How 
can we be so accurate on this 
date? The tsunami of 1700 was 
so devastating that it reached 
the shore of Japan and the time 
and date were recorded there. In 
addition to the records in Japan, 


Cannon Beach History Center/Submitted Photo 


Cascadia earthquake sources 
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dendrochronology and Native 
American oral traditions further 
substantiate a devastating tsuna- 
mi in 1700. 

Nearly every year new in- 
formation becomes available 
to the public thanks to the hard 
work of geologists, archaeolo- 
gists, and other scientists. This 
information does not fall on 
deaf ears, which is why tsunami 
safety and preparedness has be- 
come synonymous with the Or- 
egon Coast, specifically Cannon 
Beach. 


Cannon Beach History Center/Submitted Photo 
Potential earthquake sources in the Pacific Northwest. 


Evacuation plans 

Cannon Beach has had a 
strong emergency prepared- 
ness program for years, In 
fact, on April 14, 2010, The 
New York Times commended 
Cannon Beach for the city’s 
tsunami preparedness plans 
and proclaimed the town to be 
at the forefront with policies. 
Despite some of the claims 
in the infamous New York- 
er article, many hotels in the 
area have evacuation plans 
outlined for guests, signs 
throughout town direct in- 


habitants to the safety of high 
ground, and local business- 
es have begun to construct 
tsunami and earthquake safe 
buildings. 

Education is still the No. 1 
combatant against casualties 
related to tsunamis and earth- 
quakes. Safety drills, work- 
shops, and community forums 
have led to a well-educated 
community. 

Elaine Trucke is the exec- 
utive director of the Cannon 
Beach History Center and Mu- 
sew. 
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{7/30 @ 3:13 p.m.} Neighbors sawing down 


Entitled 


My 9-1-WHAT? 


dreadlocked flyover state dudes looking to find their art in As- 
toria! 
We have the ideal title for your work, courtesy of emergency dispatch: “A 
Boy Pushed a Safeway Cart Into the Columbia River.” 
You're welcome. 
A some folks were improperly selling steaks. And three goats were at 


C alling all disaffected locals, transplanted Portland hipsters and 


Follow reporter Kyle Spurr on his 9-1-What? Twitter watch, where a few 
of the sometimes head-scratching calls to area dispatch take center stage. The 
full feed is at www.twitter.com/9_1_WHAT, 


Bd foers | 


{7/31 @ 5:31 p.m.} Three goats at large. 


Astoria 


i ae 


@ 9-1-WHAT? 


{7/29 @ 8:57 p.m.} A boy pushed a en 
cart into the Columbia River. 


a 9-1-WHAT? 


{7/29 @ 9:03 p.m.} Caller reported a 
suspicious vehicle driving through parking lot. 
Driver was just looking for a parking space. 


aside 


D@ 9-1-WHAT? 


{7/31 @ 4:27 p.m.} People trying to sell 
Steaks in a parking lot. They were advised to 
move along and obtain a business license. 
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Ferries: ‘River of the West’ was named after Robert Gray’s ship 
ca ae ee ee | ISTORA-AORTH BEACH AUTO. FERRY SERVICE 


History of the ferries — more ferries, naming them Wists wal vit da 


When the bridge was ded- appropriately Tourist 2 and . 
icated in 1966, the Oregon Tourist 3 Change of Schedule : 
State Highway Commis- Competition in those days Effective SATURDAY, May 27th, 1022 
sion’s staff prepared a useful wasnt as refined as it is to- KERRY * TOURIST’ 
history of ferry operations. day and everything short of Dally and Sunday, 


Here it is: warfare, and many times it Leaves Astoria, 1209 A. i Leaves McGowan 
The legendary “River of even approached that, was ope ttt 4 ita ae 7 oF 


8:30 A.M. 
2:00 P.M. 
the West,” as the Columbia fair. He overrode all opposi- TOS 


The Ferry leaving Antoria at 7:20 A.M, und 1:00 P. M. makes 


plorers, has long defied man. or running them out of busi- 
Many of these early explor- ness. Following the “ferry 
ers passed up the opportuni- war" of the ‘30s, events A regular betwren Long Beach, Seaview, liwaco 


2 - 4 P ook connects with Perry at McGowan on arrival and departare 
ty to sail up this mighty river were fairly quiet along the | tip, 


and claim a vast wonderland river front until a real war educed Fares on Ferry for 1922: 
for their mother country be- broke out in 1941. Hardly S se Tyee y ‘ 
i a of mal and Driver, one way 
ae of eS Ethel had aos eee tet Small Car and Driver, (30 day Round Trip) 
and mighty tides at the mouth war had been declared when |i sege Car and Driver, one way 
of the river. a detachment of soldiers \\arge Car and Driver, (30-day Round Tr vy) 
It remained for an Amer- _ from nearby Fort Stevens de- en oe ind isin) 

ican sea captain, Robert ‘ployed on the dock and com- |Passengers, (80-day round trip 
Gray of Boston, to verify the mandeered the Tourist 2 for |Season Book 2htrips, small Car. and Driver 
existence of this body of wa- the duration of hostilities. 7 

Ans Astoria North-Beach Ferry Company, 
ter. He first visited the area . 
in 1788 but in May, 1792, he Converted to a weap Sate ea nmin 

ox rales F. S. ELFVING, General M. Astoria, Ov 
returned and entered the riv- minelayer 2 henner. oo 


i CONNECTION: 1 “ 
was called by the early ex- ‘tion, either buying them out apped a : z Meta teasntat 


er, naming it after his ship, The vessel was moved to All items from Matt Winters Collection ann wre) mers! como] nee) hae 
Columbia. When the expe- a shipyard and converted to ABOVE: A 1922 newspaper advertisement shows trip edie ie=9 
dition of Lewis and Clark a minelayer. She performed schedules and‘‘stage connections.” RIGHT: This type of fer- = we mo “en io 3S 
reached the area of Astoria yeoman duty laying and ry schedule, also printed in yellow, was in use during state am Po i” a om = | 


in the winter of 1805, the tending the mine fields at the ownership of the Columbia ferry system between 1946 and 


north-south crossing of the mouth of the Columbia River 1966. It features the M.R. Chessman, which was purchased te | oe oa 
river posed a problem. Their For her outstanding service, _ in April 1948, Compared to some ephemera printed for the ae A ee 
unwieldy craft were often the U.S, Army awarded her ferry system, examples of these have survived in somewhat YoaDVAE OF Pans OM BACK 


swamped and capsized They an “E” pennant — the only greater numbers in local attics and closets. 
were forced to travel sever- _ ship of her type so honored. 
al miles upriver to make the In 1946, the Oregon State 
crossing safely. They noticed Highway Commission pur- 
the Indians employed a spe- chased the ferries and fa- 
cially designed canoe to ne- ities of the Astoria North 
gotiate the trip. Beach Company. Following 
the war and the resulting lift- 
Intermittent attempts ing of gasoline restrictions 
Stories tell of an en- Americans were eager to 
terprising individual who travel and traffic at the ferry 
lashed two canoes together — site constantly increased. In 
and placed a platform over many instances, cars were 
them to establish an early backed up waiting long pe- 
ferry inthe 1840s. The stories riods of time for a ferry 
also relate that the crossings The Highway Commission 
were not always successful. approved plans for an ad- 
Intermittent attempts were dition to the fleet and the 
made to start a regular ferry ‘M.R. Chessman" joined 
service but it was not until the “highway navy" in April 
1921 when the automobile 1948. Anticipating increased 
began to be alittle more than travel for the Seattle World 
something to scare the hors- Fair, the Commission ap- 
es with that anyone tookase- proved the purchase of the 
rious venture in this field of Kitsap in 1958 
scheduled ferry service. His Even with this added 
friends called him a “cra- help, long lines of waiting 
zy Swede" because he was traffic at both terminals of 
willing to gamble his life the ferry, in Astoria and at 
savings on the chance there — Megler, Wash., where the site 
were enough people wanting had been moved from Mc- 
to cross the Columbia River Gowan, attested to the need 
at Astoria to make the ven- of improved transportation. 
rthwhile, but Captain So the automobile which cre- 
Frit" Elfving had ated a need for the ferry sys- 
confidence in the future. tem led to its demise —a vic- 
His service began with tim of progress that won? be 
the Tourist 1 and ran be- forgotten for years to come. 
tween Astoria, Oregon and 
McGowan, Wash. Within a Matt Winters is the editor 
decade as automobile traffic and publisher of the Chi- Megler Cafe offered simple meals ‘and restroom facilities for motorists who sometimes had to endure long lines 
increased, the service proved nook, Wash,, Observer. waiting for a ride across the river. 
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Searching for shipwreck turns into arduous task 


arrenton — You want confusing? Try to 

find an object, even a very large one, 
mid the evergreens, alders and undergrowth 
at blanket the western swath of Fort Stevens 
tate Park all the way to the foredune. This 
ormer saltwater-scrubbed intertidal zone was 
‘ansformed during the last century into a 
ormidable forest that’s presently traversed 
vainly by deer, elk, coyote, rabbits and mush- 
2om foragers. 

It’s an ideal place to hide, say, a shipwreck. 
iow most local residents realize that the some- 
mes treacherous waters at and near the mouth 
= the Columbia River, visible from much of 

ort Stevens, are a graveyard of maritime dis- 
sters numbering in the hundreds. Most famous 

the Peter Iredale, a British sailing vessel that 
ame ashore in October 1906 and almost a cen- 
iry later remains imbedded in its sandy rest- 
ig place. 

Of Jesser repute is the Cairnsmore, another 
ritish sailing vessel that stranded in the same 
icinity on a foggy September morning 22 
zars and 11 months earlier. As with the Iredale, 
i hands were rescued, but the ship was a total 

Unlike the Iredale, which was sailing in bal- 
ist (i.e., without a cargo, but still weighted to 
zep her hull lower in the water), the Cairns- 
tore was carrying machinery and 7,500 barrels 
f cement, which began leaking after she struck 
ottom on a perilously shallow stretch of water 
illed Clatsop Spit. Within a matter of months, 
12 vessel’s hull became imbedded in the sand. 

Because thousands of 
cres of land in and around 
ort Stevens have been. 
terally. reclaimed from 
ie ocean during con- 
truction of the South 
ztty, dune stabilization 
ad dredging, the conitem- 
orary Clatsop Spit is situated considerably 
ther north than when the Cairnsmore wrecked 
wore than 119 years ago. The ocean has been 
sushed back,” a quarter mile in places, and the 
mer Clatsop Spit is now part of the above- 
tentioned forest. 

That fact didn’t prevent Astorian Linda Dean 
ad me from looking for what’s let of the 
airnsmore. We had seen photos and four years 
zo had heard through the local historical 
rapevine that mushroom hunters had stum- 
led upon the wreck. Linda and I twice 
aipsed through the trees and tangled ground 
aver for hours — a heck of a workout both 
mes — searching in vain for a scrap of anything 
iat resembled that ancient windjammer. 

In the company of her husband Norm, appar- 
atly a more proficient forest navigator than I, 
inda actually located some of the Cairns- 


Forever Fit 


By 
RICHARD FENCSAK 


more’s rusted metal fittings, but almost four 
years passed before I could accompany her 
back to the site, this time with Yvonne Starr, 
another Astoria history buff, in tow. 

Sometimes the distance between two points 
turns out to be longer and the journey more 
arduous than expected. Dressed in old clothes 
and stout boots, our 
threesome stepped out of 
Linda’s black Chevy 
Blazer into a stiff east 
wind. 

It was a troublesome 
route, but he key to our 
success, Linda 
announced, was finding the distinctive tree that 
marked our entry through a grove of shore 
pines. 

With Linda leading, we pushed our way past 
a thicket of scrawny but scratchy brush, then 
trudged through a swampy morass and scram- 
bled gingerly over logs buried in waist-high 
cut grass. 

During the summer, this temperate jungle 
would be considerably denser with foliage. 
Now at least, we could see our way through the 
tangle of alder branches. But where was the 
Cairnsmore? 

“You're standing on it,” Linda proudly pro- 
claimed. Sure enough, she brushed back a cou- 
ple handfuls of undergrowth to reveal a two- 
foot-high section of what appeared to be rust- 
ed pipe. Nearby was a horizontal portion of 
another piece of metal. I dropped to all fours and 


Courtesy of the Columbia River Maritime Museum 
The Cairnsmore, a British Bark, wrecked leaving the Columbia with a load of cement in 1883. 
The ship was pushed onio the beach nearFort Stevens by heavy suri. As the beach contin- 
ued to grow, the Cairnsome was left buried in the sand. 


Related rea 


The two best sources for leaming about the 
fate of the Cairnasmore are “Pacific Grave- 
yard” by James Gibbs and “Gregon Ship- 
wrecks” by Don Marshall. Both books are 
available at the Columbia River Maritime 
Museum bookstore, 1792 Marine Drive, 
Astoria, (503) 325-2323. 


began rummaging for more clues. Nothing 
materialized until Yvonne, using her foot as a 
sounding device, uncovered another chunk of 
... Well we hadn’t a clue what the metal fragment 
was, but we were elated to find it. 

Satisfied with our success, we returned to 
Linda’s vehicle an hour or so later, a short 
seagull flight from where we were, but decid- 
edly farther in terms of exertion. Not really 
exhausted, yet flush with our efforts. we dis- 
cussed a subsequent visit and the need to keep 
the Cairnsmore’s location between ourselves. 

So if you're intrigued by shipwrecks and 
would like to take a look at the remains of the 
Cairnsmore for yourself, sorry, you're on your 
own. Linda, Yvonne and I are sworn to secre- 


cy. 
Richard Fenesak is the co-owner of Bikes & 


Beyond. His column runs the second and fourth 
Thursdays of each month in The Daily Astoyj- 
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One inch equals about two and a quarter miles. 
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USS SHark CARRONADES 


VIP PREMIER 


May 23, 2014 


CoLuMBIA RIVER MARITIME MUSEUM 


The US Navy Schooner Shark reached 
the coast of Oregon in July 1846 with 
orders to survey the Columbia River. In 
September, their mission complete, they 
attempted to leave the river. 


However, the journey ended in 
disaster when the ship was swept into 
the breakers on the legendary Columbia 
River Bar. 


Incredibly, 162 years later, a discovery 
was made. 


The State of Oregon 
and 
The Columbia River Maritime Museum 
invite you to attend the official 


Unveiling of the 
Carronades from the USS Shark. 
on Friday, May 23, 2014 


4:00 PM to 6:00 PM 
In the Museum’s Great Hall 


Join us in celebrating over 6 years of dedicated 
heritage preservation, stewardship, and amazing 
conservation efforts to present the carronades 
discovered at Arch Cape, Oregon. 


Nature 
HISTORY 
Discovery 


To RSVP 
call: 503-325-2323 or email: admin@crmm.org 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 14, 2014 


ALEX PAJUNAS — The Daily Astorian 
Columbia River Maritime Museum staffers including Facilities Manager Hampton Scudder, right, and Curator Jeff Smith, middle, provide 
instruction to Mike Abrahams, not pictured, owner of ABA Construction, who operates a forklift to lower the second of two 1,300-pound 
iron cannons into a replica wooden carriage Tuesday. The two cannons, found in Arch Cape in 2008, were lost when the USS Shark broke 
apart on the Columbia River bar 168 years ago. 

ZLay a 


barrel of history 


USS Shark cannons return to 
coast; on display May 24 


By TED SHORACK 
The Daily Astorian 


After five years of painstaking 
restoration work, two cannons from a 
19th century American ship that sur- 
veyed the region are now ready to be 
displayed at the Columbia River Mar- 
itime Museum. 

Museum staff used a forklift 


who was 12 years old at the time, 
discovered the first cannon while 
walking along the beach in Arch 
Cape. Two days later the second 
one was found by Sharisse Repp of 
Tualatin. 

Staff with the Nehalem Bay State 
Park and others had to use a backhoe 
for the first cannon and dig trenches 
alongside it before pulling it out. Both 


Tuesday to hoist the were displayed in tubs at 
1,300-pound iron cannons‘ i¢’¢ the park as officials tried to 
and carefully place them To us its determine their origin. 
in replica wooden carriag- §O much When they were first 
es and original mounting extracted, many thought 
pieces. more than the cannons could be from 
Although the ship ; t the USS Shark, a schooner 
was broken apart on the Just a that navigated the Colum- 
Columbia River bar 168 jpyqritime _ »ia River in 1846. After 
years ago, the cannons still : closer examination, it 
technically belong to the SZOr). tumed out to be true. 
U.S. Navy. The museum — Dave The ship was deployed 
partnered with the Navy to settle territorial disputes 
and the state of Oregon to Pearson with the British along the 
restore and display them. deputy director of river but was never used 
“To us it’s so much the museum i combat. When the 
more than just a maritime crew tried to cross the Co- 
story,” said Dave Pearson, lumbia River bar to leave, 
deputy director of the museum. “This _ the ship was ripped apart on a sand- 


was the dawn of the Oregon territory. 
This is something that I think has a 
bigger story to tell.” 

The two cannons, known more 
specifically as carronades, were dis- 
covered in 2008 during Presidents 
Day weekend. Mike Petrone of 
Tualatin and his daughter Miranda, 


bar near Fort Stevens State Park. A 
chunk of the ship was sucked out into 
the ocean and drifted south along the 
coast. The first cannon from the ship 
was found in 1898 and gave Cannon 
Beach its name. 


See SHARK, Page 10A 


ALEX PAJUNAS — The Daily Astorian 
An excavator lowers one of two cannons from the USS Shark into 
an Oregon State Parks vehicle Feb. 19, 2008, in Arch Cape. The 
Shark was a survey schooner that ran aground in 1846. 


ALEX PAJUNAS —The Daily Astoriar 
Oregon State Park employees battle incoming waves Feb. 19, 2008 
to excavate the second of two cannons from the USS Shark founc 
on the beach in Arch Cape. 


Shark: Experts restore cannons from wrecked ship 


Continued from Page 1A 


Survivors of the shipwreck 
made it to Astoria and set up 
cabins while they waited for 
two months for passage to 
San Francisco. On a stone 
slab, which was placed in the 
museum in 1965, survivors 
carved “Here the Shark was 
lost. September 10, 1846.” 


Carronades 

Carronades were  short- 
range naval weapons and 
commonly used in the ear- 
ly 19th century. Jeff Smith, 
CRMM curator, said the Brit- 
ish navy used them for close 
combat naval battles with 
France during the Napoleonic 
wars. During the War of 1812, 
the British were outmatched 
by American ships with lon- 
ger-range cannons. 

The carronades that were 
dug up in Arch Cape were 
among 12 total cannons on 
board the Shark, which was 
built in a Washington, D.C., 
shipyard in 1821. Because of 
a maker’s mark on the bot- 
tom, officials were able to 
determine that one was Amer- 
ican-made and the other was 
made in Great Britain. 

The cannons have been at 
the Center for Maritime Ar- 
chaeology and Conservation 
at Texas A&M University 
since April 2009. The process 
of restoring them has been 
laborious. A thick layer of 


ALEX PAJUNAS —The Daily Astorian 


Jeff Smith, the Columbia River Maritime Museum’s curator, pushes the trunnion into 
place on the second of two cannons belonging to the USS Shark to connect it to a 
replica wooden carriage. The trunnion is used as a pivot point from which the cannon’s 
muzzle can be raised or lowered. See another photo online at dailyastorian.com 


sand and rock that had formed 
around the cannons had to be 
delicately chipped away. 

Experts found pieces of 
wood, leather and rope inside. 
They were all soaked in their 
own separate chemical bath. 

Smith said they had to 
slowly change the chemistry 
to reduce the chloride-lev- 
el that accumulated from so 
many years of saltwater ex- 
posure. 

The iron pieces were 
even given a jolt of electric 
current to remove buildup. 


It allowed the rust to turn 
back into iron. “That was 
the stabilization process and 
that took years,” Smith said. 
“Each object underwent its 
own particular chemistry 
and treatment.” 

The iron rings and guards 
that were part of the original 
mounting were too unstable 
to be used in the display, but 
will be in a separate case for 
visitors to view. 

The museum already has 
other artifacts from the Shark, 
including an officer’s sword 


that washed up. Pearson said 
the cannons help complete 
the story of the naval ship and 
are a reminder of the dangers 
crews faced when crossing 
the river bar. 

The cannons will be in cli- 
mate-controlled cases to keep 
down the relative humidity. 
“That’s part of their care to 
keep them from rusting and 
to keep any moisture out of 
that,” said Pearson. 

The exhibit will be offi- 
cially unveiled May 24 for all 
visitors to see. 
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ALEX PAJUNAS —The Daily Astorian 
An estimated crowd of 80 people gather around one of 
two large tubs containing a historic cannon from the USS 
Shark Feb. 26, 2008, at the Nehalem Bay State Park main- 
tenance shop in Manzanita. After being excavated from 
the beach in Arch Cape, the cannons were submerged in 
saltwater for a week, leaving behind a layer of rust at the 
base of the tub. 


= 


Family rediscovers Shark’s cannon 


‘Nobody 
believed us’ 
about the find 


By TED SHORACK 
The Daily Astorian 


— 


They didn’t look like much 
at first, but the cannons dis- 
covered in Arch Cap six years jie : 
ago are in much better shape a ‘ as: 
now. “q =! 

“They look really good,” 
said Miranda Petrone. “I 
didn’t think they’d be this in- TED SHORACK —The Daily Astorian 
tact considering the condition Miranda Petrone, right, and her father, Mike, were strolling along the beach in Arch Cape in 
we found them in.” 2008 when they discovered a cannon that was last seen 168 years ago. Another cannon was 

Petrone was only 12 years also found that weekend and both are now on display at the Columbia River Maritime Museum. 
old when she and her father 
stumbled upon one of the can- “T honestly didn’t really visit to the Columbia River than we remember.” ‘ 


nons during Presidents Day know what to expect,” she Maritime Museum with her 45-23: 204 


weekend in 2008. 


Continued from Page 1A 


Miranda’s father, Mike Petrone, said 
the first people they told about the cannon 
were skeptical at first. They called the city 
of Cannon Beach and the Cannon Beach 
Historical Society. 

“There was a long pause,” he said about 
the phone calls. “They did not believe us.” 

“Nobody believed us,” said Miranda 
Petrone. 

-. Petrone said people walked by them 
and took photos of it, but it didn’t spark 
much more interest. A concretion made up 
of sand and rock had formed around the 
cannon after it drifted down from the Co- 
lumbia River bar in 1846. The cannons be- 
longed to the USS Shark, a schooner that 
surveyed the river during Oregon’s nascent 
territory days 

The cannons initially looked just like a 
log buried in the sand, Mike Petrone said, 


said on Wednesday during a family. “They’re a lot bigger 


but they soon noticed that there was rust 
on an iron ring that was still sticking out 
from the concretion. They did some more 
digging and people finally believed that it 
was in fact a cannon. 

The Petrone family and friends were 
visiting the coast from Tualatin during the 
holiday weekend. Family friend Sharisse 
Repp found the second cannon two days 
later. 

Miranda Petrone said she’s alway liked 
the idea of finding buried treasure and 
the discovery in 2008 was exciting, but it 
hasn’t necessary sparked a desire to be- 
come a history major while she is in col- 
lege. 

On Saturday, the museum will official- 
ly open the exhibit to the public. At2 p.m., 
a student from Texas A&M University 
who helped restore the cannons will give 
a presentation of his master’s thesis, which 
he did on the two cannons. 


See CANNON, Page 9A 4 


Inside the Columbia 
River Maritime Mu- 
seum, Dee O’Brien, 
left, who works in 


™ facilities, and Curator 


Jeff Smith, right, keep 


| an eye on a restored 


cannon from the USS 
Shark as Mike Abra- 
hams, middle, owner 
of ABA Construction, 
lowers it into a replica 
wooden carriage May 
13. The cannon was 
one of 12 mounted 
on board the Shark, 
which was built in a 
Washington, D.C., 
shipyard in 1821. 


ALEX PAJUNAS 
The Daily Astorian 


A Barque, Barc, or Bark is a Type of Sailing Vessel 


Sails of a three-masted barque. | . 1 


——, 
a 


Standing rigging of a three-masted barque. 
History of the term 


The word barc appears to have come from Celtic languages. The form acopicc Dy Enalish. 
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Throughout the period of sail, the word was used also as as 


peste i Fide E Tie Nee 
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Barquentine 
Sails of a three-masted barquentine 


Belgian Barquentine Mercator Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, c. 1960. Bargu sentine Mercator is 


oa 


now a museum ship at anchor in Ostend, 
Belgium 


History of the term 


A barquentine is a sailing vessel with three or more masts, 
and with a square rigged foremast and only fore-and-aft 
rigged sails on the main, mizzen and any other masts. 
Related rigs are brigantine (2 masts), barque (square-rigged 
on all but the mizzen mast), and the sole instance of a 
vessel with 2 fore-and-aft rigged masts and 2 square-rigged 
(the Olympia). 


Earlier and Seat schepchelae ere of this class of vessel were the Transits of 1800 and her 


ieee em S vontor, Hichard Hall Gower, claimed that they could be worked entirely from 
the Ae 


From Wikipedia, the free encyclopedia 


Brigantine 


The brigantine Irving Johnson Brigantine Falado 
In sailing, a brigantine is a vessel with two masts, at least one of which is square rigged. 


Originally the brigantine was a small ship carrying both oars and sails. It was a favorite of 
citerranean pirates, and its name comes from the Italian word “brigantino” which meant 
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Later, brig and brigantine developed distinct meanings. The Oxford English Dictionary (with 
citations from 1720 to 1854) defines brig as: 


1. a. A vessel 


he © brigantine oh which word bioha was a colloquial abbreviation); but, 
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Warrenton has visionary 


Se, 1cA¢ 


by VALERIE HARTMAN 
Seaside Signal 


Warrenton resident Kathleen 
Covert is a wonderful addition 
tothe 
Oonet, y 
where 
she has 
lived for 
Ee ower k 0) 
years 
now. 
She has 
begun to 
plug 
into the 
commu- 
nity by 
joining 
groups 
such as the Lower Columbia 
Tourism Committee, where it is 
her goal to see that Warrenton is 
represented, and spearheading 
organizations such as_ the 
Warrenton Business Association 
where she is president. Her aim 
is to help guide the future of 
Warrenton. 

“We're gaining enthusiasm 
in this town,” Covert said. “But 
the change has to come slowly.” 

Covert attended the Teddy 
Bear Tea presented by the 
Warrenton/Hammond Historical 
Society at Warrenton City Hall 
last week and talked about the 
changes she and others are 
working toward. 

“Nobody wanted to build up 
(Warrenton). They wanted to be 
low profile,” Covert said. “We 
are all here because we like this 
lifestyle and nature that is 
around us.” 

One of Covert’s projects is to 
pave a 26.5-mile trail that sur- 
rounds Warrenton. Looking into 
the future, she envisions 
Warrenton holding marathons 
on the trail system, which is on 
land already owned by the city 
of Warrenton. 

This summer the first 1,000 
feet of the Waterfront Trail was 
paved beginning at the Second 
Street fishing dock on the 
Skipanon River. Covert has met 
with the Oregon Department of 
Transportation to continue the 
trail under the bridge, a project 
that would be paid by ODOT 
funds maintained for bridge 
beautification, Covert said. The 
project would include putting 
down gravel, flowers and clean- 
ing the bridge supports. 

Covert would also like to see 
the path turn north from the 


Kathleen Covert 


bridge passing in front of 
Warrenton Deep Sea on N.E. 
Harbor Place. Covert said she 
has been in contact with the 
owner of the fish market to see 
if a water fountain could be 
placed on the property and see if 
the business would be interested 
in selling shrimp and crab cock- 
tails to people who want to stop 
and see the boats coming in with 
seafood. She also wants to get 
kids out of the way of log trucks 
that come from the wood mill 
on N.E. Skipanon Drive. 
Covert would like the 
Waterfront Trail to be accessible 
to those with disabilities, includ- 
ing building a pier on the 
Columbia River at Carruthers 
Park with equipment for handi- 
capped people who want to try 
to catch a crab, perhaps adding 
life-size bronze figures of 
wildlife for visitors who have 
lost their sight. In addition to the 


the chamber to see if she could 
find out what the chamber tells 
visitors asking about activities 
in they could do in Warrenton. 
She gave the employee ample 
time to talk about Warrenton, 
but the employee had very limit- 
ed knowledge of the city. 

Covert wanted the welcome 
sign at Warrenton’s south 
entrance lit up, so _ she 
researched the situation and 
after speaking to the highway 
department, Pacific Power and 
Lights and Electric Norm, she 
decided lights flush to the 
ground would be best. She also 
had an electrician search out the 
nearest pole with a meter so the 
city would not need to install 
any new equipment. 

Covert does not see making 
Warrenton a commercialized 
town. 

“We want to keep it natural,” 
she said. 


Mural of the early days in Warrenton, 


fis oid us| 


painted by 


Kathleen Covert, located on the corner of N.E. 
Skipanon and N. Main Avenue. 


trail, wheelchair accesses have 
been added from the sidewalks 
to the streets at the four-way 
stop at N.E. Skipanon Drive and 
N. Main Avenue. ° 

In addition to Covert’s 
involvement in the Warrenton 
Business Association, she has 
also recently joined a committee 
at the  Astoria/Warrenton 
Chamber called the Lower 
Columbia Tourism Committee, 
which receives 13.5 percent of 
Warrenton’s 9% transient room 
tax, totalling $42,000 per year. 


She wanted to see how 
Warrenton’s room tax comes 
back to the city. 


Playing Suzy Tourist, Covert 
went on a self-appointed trip to 


She also believes that if 
nature was kept intact, the com- 
munity will accept changes. 

As a professional woman, 
Covert is an artist who works in 
cement. She has done a lot of 
work in the Portland area, 
including the Pearl District, east 
of Highway 405 to projects at 
the train station. She has worked 
with the Architectural Institute 
as well, “developing concrete 
into new, viable architectural 
designs.” 

As far as Covert is con- 
cerned, this fireball of energy, 
enthusiasm and good humor is 
bent on seeing Warrenton 
revived. 

“T shall not be deterred.” 
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Pioneer Woman's Husband Saved 
Ship's Gun for Cannon Beach 


By EMMA GENE MILLER 

CANNON BEACH. (Special)— 
Mrs. Mary E. Gerritse, 82, of 
Cannon Beach let her unique life 
story be told to the Cannon Beach 
children of grades 3, 4, 7 and 8 
who study local and Oregon his- 
tory in their social studies. 

In 1897 Mrs. Mary Gerritse 
started carrying mail in Nehalem. 
She went on horseback around 
Neahkahnie mountain, over the 
old Indian trail. It was a 29-mile 
round trip from Nehalem to the 
Cannon Beach post office near 
Hug Point. 

The first Cannon Beach post of- 
fice was at the Austin place (half 
way place where _ travelers 
stopped for meals and lodging). 
The old cannon still stands there 
today, 

For five years Mary Gerritse 
carried the mail daily on horse- 
back (except Sundays) from Ne- 
halem to Hug Point. The trail 
was only 20 inches wide. 

In 1904, the John Gerritses 
moved to Seaside and she began 
carrying mail for eight more 


years. She carried it on horseback | 


in the winters and by wagon in 
the summers. 

She carried passengers as well 
as mail then. There was no bridge 
across Elk creek so the trips were 
made according to the tide so the 
team could ford the creek. 

Although there were many deer 
and bears along the mail trail, 
Mary Gerritse was not afraid of 
them nor of anything else. She 
rode unarmed with the exception 
of a jacknife “to defend the mail.” 

There was an indian trail from 
Nehalem to Seaside. Most of the 
trail that is left is on the north 
side of Neahkahnie. The grading 
of the road on the south side cut 
away the trail, so it can’t be trav- 
eled anymore. Indians lived in 
rugged shacks in those days. They 
were friendly to outsiders, but 
only fought among themselves. 

About 1898, Mrs. Gerritse’s hus- 
band, John, brought his team of 
horses from Nehalem and hauled 
the cannon out of the ocean to 

_the place where it is at the pres- 
ent time. Paul Bartel set it in 
cement. That cannon was on the 


wrecked on September 10, 1846, 
while attempting to sail out of 
the Columbia river. Cannon 
Beach was named for that can- 


non. 
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CARRIED MAIL—Mrs. Mary E. Gerritse, 82, once car- 
ried the mail to Cannon Beach over an Indian infested 
trail. Her husband dragged the cannon for which the 
area is named up from the ocean. (Photos by Emma 
Gene Miller) 
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The Petee Iredale road in 1935, two years after the noel: was started by the Civilian 
Conservation Corps which was created by President Roosevelt to provide jobs during | 
the Great Depression. Shore pine and scotch broom was planted by workers to help: 
case sand erosion. One of those workers was Warrenton resident Elmer Ferrell, who is 
profiled in a story by Marcella Lindsey on page 8. Ferrell received a letter of commen- 
‘dation from the famous Brigadier General George Marshall. 


SHARING THE STORY 


fostalgia Nook (originally ran Sept. 2, 2011): “The last of the 

Robert Hendricks children have passed away,” Hendricks 
family member Karen McGuffin wrote to the Ear, “and the new 
generation planned a family reunion at Fort Stevens to visit the Peter 
Iredale.” Pictured above, some of the family members gathered at 
the Aug. 13 reunion. 

So what’s the family’s connection to the shipwreck? In 1960, 
Cliff Hendricks, Karen’s uncle, claimed ownership of the Iredale, 
saying he inherited it from his grandfather’s estate, and that he in- 
tended to remove and salvage what was left. 

Karen hoped the reunion would illuminate “the history of the 
Peter Iredale, and my grandfather, Robert Hendricks, and the con- 
troversial impact it took on when my Uncle Cliff wrote an article for 
the Oregon City newspaper.” 

“What seemed like a joke to my uncle at the time tumed into 
much more than anyone had expected!” Karen noted. Her uncle’s 
claim was met with several threats from Clatsop County, including: 
Arrest for abandoning a vehicle on a public highway, 54 years of 
property rental fees and personal property taxes, and, according to 
The Daily Astorian, “possible bodily harm from such groups as the 
Astoria Clowns, Royal Chinooks, Clatsop Historical Society and 
others which have offered to stand guard over the Iredale and defend 
it physically if necessary” (http://tinyurl.com/ireclaim). 

The furor over his claim on the Iredale may have been a tem- 
pest in a teapot, but Karen’s interest in the shipwreck is genuine. She 
even found, and has corresponded with, Thomas Iredale of Germa- 
ny, grandson of the original owner. “As long as the Peter Iredale is 
there,” Karen declared, “we will continue to share the story.” 
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Bowsprit 
has a 
weight 
problem 


The Ear has heard many tales 
q about where the missing 
= | BOWSPRIT OF THE PETER 
IREDALE SHIPWRECK might be. 
As it turns out, none of them were 
fright. Or even close, for that matter. 
_} DICK MATTSON of Warrenton 
_j called the Ear last Friday to say he 
_{ had found the bowsprit in FORT 
STEVENS STATE PARK. He was 
horrified that such a significant chunk 
(literally) of maritime history is out- 
doors, exposed to the elements. 
Would the Ear go photograph the 
bowsprit? Of course. 

The Ear was sad to see that the 
bowsprit, between 15 and 20 feet 
long, has rusted badly, has holes in 
it and is generally in poor shape. 

Mattson thinks that the bowsprit 
should be moved, preserved and put 
on display out of harm’s way so everyone can see it. A good idea, but prob- 
lematic. There’s the expense to consider, for one thing. No one knows how 
much it weighs, but it’s solid metal, so there’s also a weight factor to con- 
sider. More troubling yet, there is reason to worry that it will fall apart if 
moved. And even if all of those problems were solved, where should it go? 

Anyone out there have the means and/or a method to SAVE THE 
BOWSPRIT? If so, contact the Ear, and the information will be forwarded. 
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A late summer crowd gathers around the bare hull of the shipwrecked Peter Iredale during a low tide. For a fascinating history 
British ship, which went down on Oct.25, 1906 off the Columbia River, see Leslie Shepherd’s article on Page 3. 


Peter Iredale has 


fascinating history 


By Leslie H. Shepherd 

The skeleton of the Peter Ire- 
dale, one of the most publicized 
and photographed shipwrecks of 
the Pacific Coast, is located at the 
northwestern tip of Oregon, near 
Hammond. A British bark, she 
was built in 1890 by Ritson & 
Company of Mayport, England, 
for Iredale and Porter. One of 
the few iron hulled sailing ships, 
she was among the finest and 
largest vessels of her day, weighing 
2,075 gross tons, with a length of 
287-1/2 feet and a 40-foot beam. 
The Peter Iredale gave sixteen 
years of service before October 25, 
1906, when she became a victim 
of the area off the mouth of the 
Columbia River known as the 
graveyard of the Pacific. 


Although her home port was 
Liverpool, the four-masted sailing 
ship was a familiar sight on the 
Columbia River. On this final, 
fateful voyage, the Peter Iredale 
was bound for Portland, Oregon, 
to pick up wheat to bring to the 
British Isles. Her last master, 
Captain H. Lawrence, offered a 
bonus to his crew if: five days 
could be cut from the expected 
sailing time, but she encountered 
much fog and rain on her way up 
the coast from Salina Cruz, 
Mexico. When the first mate 
expressed concern about keeping 
up such a fast pace in the dense 
fog, Captain Lawrence replied, 
"T’ve made this passage eight times 
before. Maintain top speed!" 


At 2a.m. October 25, 1906, the 
captain sighted Tillamook Light, 
and informed the crew that he 
intended to stand by near the 
mouth of the Columbia River and 
pick up a bar pilot after daybreak. 


“Four hours’ later, the crew 
scrambled ‘up ‘on “deck, “for ‘they 
heard the lookout shout, "Break- 
ers ahead!" The men tried to 
bring her around, but the currents, 
rising tide and strong southerly 
winds fought them and slammed 
the vessel into the sandy beach a 
few miles south of the Columbia’s 
mouth.. 


Captain Lawrence later re- 
counted that "the first shock sent 
the mizzen top hamper overboard, 
and when she struck again, parts 
of other masts snapped like pipe 
stems." 

Meanwhile, it had been an 
uneventful night for the men on 
duty at the Point Adams Life- 
saving Station in Hammond. 
According to Surfman No. 5, G. 
F. Petersen, the night of October 
25, 1906, was stormy but not 
severe enough to cause undue 
alarm. 

The Point Adams station of the 
United States Lifesaving Service 
(predecessor of the present U.S. 


Coast Guard) alerted its crew for 
possible emergencies, as was Cus- 
tomary during inclement weather. 
At about 8 a.m. a patrolman 
stationed on the beach spotted the 
floundering ship and ran to the 
Point Adams Lighthouse to tele- 
phone the Lifesaving Station and 
notify them of the situation. 

Once the lifesaving crew was 
mobilized, it took them about 1 
and 1/2 hours to haul their surf 
boat and other rescue equipment 
by mule-driven wagon the two 
miles from Hammond to the Peter 
Iredale. The crew was forced to 
maneuver the wagon around many 
patches of quicksand, and by the 
time they arrived at the wreck, 
the ship’s crew had lowered her 
two anchors, hoping to right her 
and keep her afloat just offshore. 
The surf kept pounding at her, 
however; and the tide was coming 
in, pushing the ship farther and 
farther ashore. 

When the lifesaving crew reach- 
ed the site they shot a line by 
cannon to the ship, then began 
setting up a tripod for the 
breeches buoy. (A breeches buoy 
is a pair of short-legged canvas 
breeches suspended from a belt- 
like life ring. This, enclosing the 
person to be rescued, is hung 
from ropes by a block which runs 
from a hawser stretched from ship 
to shore and is drawn to land by 
hauling lines.) 

The surf boat was not put into 
use immediately, but was used 
later, not to rescue any of the 
crew, but to salvage some of their 
personal belongings. 

All of the Peter Iredale’s crew 
and her captain were brought 
ashore with no particular prob- 
lems. Captain Lawrence, the last 
to be rescued, carried ashore with 
him the ship’s log, a sextant and 


a bottle of whiskey. He then: 
thanked everyone for their help, 
turned to the Peter Iredale, came’ 
to attention and saluted her,: 
saying "May God bless you and> 
may your bones bleach in the: 
sands." He then turned to the! 
men around him and offered each 
a drink. ‘ 

The people of Hammond and; 
the surrounding communities took’ 
the men of the Peter Iredale into: 
their homes and cared for them’ 
until the British vice-consul made 
arrangements for getting phous 
back to England. 

Mr. Petersen recalled that 
among the rescued was also a 
large hog, which he judged weigh- 
ed in the neighborhood of 200° 
pounds. The hog had the run of: 
the beach for several days before- 
it disappeared. There was littles 
doubt that the hog had ended up» 
in someone’s pantry, since salt’ 
pork was considered a delicacy,: 
and all well-equipped Rovsg olde. 
had a pork barrel. 

The only human life lost was 
that of a sightscer. A group of 
young men went out to the wreck: 
a few days after it occurred. On’ 
their way back to shore a 26-year- * 
old man fell out of their small’ 


rowboat. His body washed ashore’ 


a couple of days later. : 
The Peter Iredale is the only: 


wreck still visible on Oregon’s: 


northern Pacific coast. It can be’ 
seen on the beach at Fort Stevens 
State Park near Hammond, Ore- 
gon. 
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Resurrection of the barque "Peter Iredale"? 
By Thomas P. Iredale 


Almost coincidental with the 100" anniversary year of the 
death in 1899 of the Cumbrian mariner and shipowner, after 
whom this ship was named, the Pefer /reda/e has revealed 
herself once more to the incredible stares of the people 
flocking to see her. 


Built in 1890, among the last of the sailing ships built by 
Ritsons of Maryport, Cumbria, and side-launched into the 
River Ellen, this 4-masted steel barque [bark] of 2075 gross 
registered tons, was almost three hundred feet long, with 
royal sails above double-top and topgallant sails and one of the sleekest ships of her time. As part 
of the fleet belonging to P. Iredale & Porter Ltd of 
Liverpool, the Peter /redale was mainly engaged 
in the cargo trade with the Americas and was a 
true "Cape Horner". 


On that fateful night of the 25" of October 1906, 
she was making course for the Columbia River en 
route from Salina Cruz, Mexico for Portland, 
Oregon, with a 1.000 tons of ballast, when she 
was driven ashore by a fearful storm at Clatsop 
Beach, Port [Point] Adams. The impact of her 
grounding causing her to lose her upper spars, 
~! which came crashing down on the deck. None of 
the crew of 27 (including 2 stowaways) were 
injured and they were rescued by the lifeboat at Hammond. A Naval Court investigating the 
accident in November 1906 in Astoria, Oregon, cleared the Master, Captain G.A. Lawrence, of any 
blame in losing the ship. 


The wreck became a major tourist attraction on the Pacific coast 
of Oregon and is possibly the most photographed shipwreck in 
the world. During the 93 years she languished in the surf, (and 
was also shelled by a Japanese submarine in WW2), she could 
only be seen at low tide, but as sand had covered most of her, 
oniy the stern was visibie. in the winter of 1999, terrible storms 
caused a great deal of sand erosion at Clatsop Beach, removing 
hundreds of tons of sand and silt out of the wreckage. 


David and Janice Crawford, who have lived about a mile away from the 
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Another local resident, Jean McKinney, a freelance maritime 
researcher at the Columbia River Maritime Museum in Astoria, 
Oregon, described it simply as "exciting". The event has 


attracted hundreds of people, curious to see the Peter Iredale in 
her rare, revealing state. 


A hundred years ago in 1899, Peter Iredale died in Rock Ferry, across the River peey from 
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Old Wreck Still Visibl 


By AIDA DAY 
A-B Correspondent 

WARRENTON (Special) — More 
than half a century has passed 
since the Peter Iredale was forced 
to bow to the will of the elements 
jand was cast upon the shores of 
Clatsop Beach. Though constantly 
bombarded by ocean waves at 
high tide and often buffeted by 
gale-like winds, the rusty relic 


still proudly stands, it would seem 
almost in defiance of the elements 
that would destroy it completely. 

The Peter Iredale, a four-mast- 
ed British bark, was a steel sail- 
ing vessel, one of the few of its 
kind constructed between the era 
of wooden sailing ships and the 
more modern _ steam-propelled 
steel vessels. Fashioned of steel 
plates and iron frames, she 
weighed 2,075 tons and measured 
278 feet from stem to stern. 

She had seen but 15 years of 
| service when she ran aground on’ 
Clatsop Spit the morning of Octo- 
ber 25, 1906. In ballast and 28 days 
out from Salina Cruz, Mexico, the 
ship was bound for Portland to 
take on a cargo of wheat. The Ire- 
dale went ashore a few miles 
south of the Columbia river jetty. 
The Point Adams lifesaving crew 
and a detail of soldiers from Fort 
Stevens answered her distress sig- 
nals, Moving their rescue equip- 
ment to the scene of the wreck, 
they removed the 20 men from 
the ship without casualty. 

Master Reports 

Captain H. Lawrence, master of 
the wrecked ship gave this report 
to the Astoria Daily Budget re- 
porter who interviewed him that 
day on the beach: 

“I picked up the Tillamook | 
Light at 2 aim. and immediately | 
called all hands to set’ all sails, 
intending to stand off for the 
mouth of the Columbia and pick 
|up ‘a pilot by day. A heavy south- 
east wind blew and a strong cur- 
rent prevailed and before the ves- 
sel could be veered around, she 
was in the breakers.and all ef- 
forts to keep her off were unavail- | 
ing. 

“The first shock sent the miz- 


| 


The wreck of the Peter Iredale, which 


south of the south jetty, the wreck is - 


went aground on Clatsop Beach more 
than a half century ago, still stands 
for sightseers to sée. Of the many 
ships that were cast on the beach, hers 
are the only visible remains. Half-bur- 
ied inthe sand, the Peter Iredale has 
been the subject of many photographs, 
Located on the beach about four miles 


accessible by county road. From High- 


way 101, turn off at the Ridge road in 


Warrenton and follow the highway 


signs to Fort Stevens park. The wreck’ 


is on the beach directly west of the 
park entrance. The above photo was ~~ 
taken the day the ship came ashore. ~ 


(Photo courtesy of Marguerite Braley) 


zen top hamper overboard and 
when she struck again, parts of 
other masts snapped like pipe 
stems, It was a miracle that none 
of the crew was killed by the fall- 
ing masts as the ship pounded in 
the surf. After the crew had es- 
eaped the danger of falling debris, 
all hands were summoned aft as 
the vessel ran up on the shelving 
sands with little violence. I told 
them to abandon ship, The Point 
Adams surf boat was soon along- 
side and took all hands quickly 
and safely ashore.” 
Salvage Hoped 

Because the vessel’s hull was 
hardly damaged from. stranding, 
the ship’s captain as well as ob- 
servers had high hopes of sal- 
vage. However, / salvage opera- 
sions failed; and the ship, listing 
severely to starboard and _ half 


buried in the sands, was finally 


abandoned, 

Of the 100 or more ships of car- 
go size which have gone down off 
the north beaches, the Peter Ire- 
dale alone remains not totally 
claimed by the sands of Clatsop 


Beach, Even though the ship is - ~ 


down to her gunwales in the sand, 
her prow and bowsprit still point - 


imploringly to the sky. ‘ 
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Gradually 


ETER IREDALE, British bark, went ly gave way; tumbled off. Hull never sank 
hore on Clatsop beach Oct. 25, 1906, and beneath the sand and bark has been a big 
most 55 years to the day, bowsprit iinal- attraction in Ft. Stevens State Park. 


‘Destroy > 


Coastal 


Landmark 


ILY SHIPWRECK visible on the Oregon _ ted line shows bowsprit that fell off earli- 
ast in 1951 was the Peter Iredale. Dot- er this week after some 55 years of storms. 


BRITISH BARK, its bowsprit having fallen off earlier this week, still photographed landmark in Astoria area, Crew of 20 was rescued 55 years 


rides high at low tide at Astoria. Four-master Peter Iredale is most ago when bark went aground. (Photograph by Ed Henry) 
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This article was 
originally published in 
the Columbia Press on 

Sept. 15, 1989. 


By Leslie H. Shepherd 


The skeleton of the 
Peter Iredale, one of the 
most publicized and pho- 
tographed shipwrecks 
of the Pacific Coast, is 
located at the northwest- 
ern tip of Oregon, near 
Hammond. A British bark, 
she was built in 1890 by 
Ritson & Company of 
Mayport, England for Ire- 
dale and Porter. One of 
the few iron-hulled sailing 
ships, she was among the 
finest and largest vessels 
of her day, weighing 2,075 
gross tons, with a length of 287% feet and a 40-foot beam. The Peter 
Iredale gave sixteen years of service before October 25, 1906, when she 
became a victim of the area off the mouth of the Columbia River known 
as the graveyard of the Pacific. 

Although her home port was Liverpool, the four-masted sailing ship was 
a familiar sight on the Columbia River. On this final, fateful voyage, the 
Peter Iredale was bound for Portland, Oregon, to pick up wheat to bring 
to the British Isles. Her last master, Captain H. Lawrence, offered a bonus 
to his crew if five days could be cut from the expected sailing time, but 
she encountered much fog and rain on her way up the coast from Salina 
Cruz, Mexico. When the first mate expressed concern about keeping up 
such a fast pace in the dense fog, Captain Lawrence replied, “I’ve made 
this passage eight times before. Maintain top speed!” 

At 2 a.m. October 25, 1906, the captain sighted the Tillamook Light, 
and informed the crew that he intended to stand by near the mouth of the 
Columbia River and pick up a bar pilot after daybreak. 

Four hours later, the crew scrambled up on deck, for they heard the 
lookout shout, “Breakers ahead!” The men tried to bring her around, but the 

currents, rising tide, and strong southerly winds fought them, and slammed 
the vessel into the sandy beach a few miles south of the Columbia’s mouth. 

Captain Lawrence later recounted that “the first shock sent the mizzen 
top hamper overboard, and when she struck again, parts of other masts 
snapped like pipe stems.” 

Meanwhile, it had been an uneventful night for the men on duty at 
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Shipwrecked Peter Iredale has spent 
107 years on Northern Oregon beach 


NOVEMBER 22, 2013 


the Point Adams Lifesav- 
ing Station in Hammond. 
According to Surfman 
No. 5, G. F. Petersen, the 
night of October 25, 1906, 
was stormy but not severe 
enough to cause undue 
alarm. 

4 The Point Adams sta- 
tion of the United States 
Lifesaving Service (pre- 
decessor of the present 
U.S. Coast Guard) alerted 
its crew for possible emer- 
gencies, as was customary | 
during inclement weather. 
At about 8:00 a.m. a pa- 
trolman stationed on the 
beach spotted the floun- 
dering ship and ran to the 
Point Adams Lighthouse 
to telephone the Lifesay- 
ing Station and notify 
them of the situation. 

Once the lifesaving crew got mobilized, it took them about 1% hours 
to haul their surf boat and other rescue equipment by mule-driven wagon 
the two miles from Hammond to the Peter Iredale. The crew was forced 
to maneuver the wagon around many patches of quicksand, and by the 
time they arrived at the wreck, the ship’s crew had lowered her two an- 
chors, hoping to right her and keep her afloat just offshore. The surf kept 
pounding at her, however, and the tide was coming in, pushing the ship 
farther and farther ashore. 

When the lifesaving crew reached the site, they shot a line by cannon to 
the ship, then began setting up a tripod for the breeches buoy. (A breeches 
buoy is a pair of short-legged canvas breeches suspended from a belt-like 
life ring. This, enclosing the person to be rescued, is hung from ropes by 
a block which runs from a hawser stretched from ship to shore, and is 
drawn to land by hauling lines.) 

The surf boat was not put into use immediately, but was utilized later; 
not to rescue any of the crew, but to salvage some of their personal be- 
longings. 

All of the Peter Iredale’s crew and her captain were brought ashore 
with no particular problems. Captain Lawrence, the last to be rescued, 
carried ashore with him the ship’s log, a sextant and a bottle of whiskey. 
He then thanked everyone for their help, turned to the “Peter Iredale,” 
came to attention and saluted her, saying “May God bless you and may 
Continued on page 3 
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Peter Iredale has place in local history 


continued from page 1 

your bones bleach in the sands.” He 
then turned to the men around him 
and offered each a drink. 

The people of Hammond and 
the surrounding communities took 
the men of the Peter Iredale into 
their homes and cared for them 
until the British vice-consul made 
arrangements for getting them back 
to England. 

Mr. Petersen recalled that among 
the rescued was also a large hog, 
which he judged weighed in the 
neighborhood of 200 pounds. The 
hog had the run of the beach for 
several days before it disappeared. 
There was little doubt that the hog 
had ended up in someone’s pantry, 
since salt pork was considered a 
delicacy, and all well-equipped 


households had a pork barrel. 

The only human life lost was that 
of a sightseer. A group of young men 
went out to the wreck a few days 
after it occurred. On their way back 
to shore a 26-year-old man fell out 
of their small rowboat. His body 
washed ashore a couple of days later. 

The Peter Iredale is the only 
wreck still visible on Oregon’s north- 
ern Pacific coast. It can be seen on 
the beach at Fort Stevens State Park 
near Hammond, Oregon. 


(Author Leslie H. Shepherd, 
former town clerk/administrator for 
the town of Hammond, is married 
to John F. Shepherd, Jr. the great- 
grandson of GF Petersen. They live 
in Hammond.) 


i 


The Peter Iredale shortly after going aground near Hammond in 1906. 


He was last of Peter 


Iredale’s rescuers 


By Leslie Shepherd 

Gottfried Ferdinance Petersen 
was the last survivor of the Peter 
Iredale’s rescuers when he died 
in September, 1949. He was born 
April 13, 1871, in the town of 
Thumby, province of Schleswig 
Holstein, Germany. Petersen 
immigrated to America in 1889, 
landing in New York on June 22 
and arriving in Astoria, Oregon, 
just eight days later. 

In 1898, Petersen was granted 
citizenship, and that autumn vol- 
unteered for duty in the lifesaving 
service, responding to the govern- 
ment’s call for volunteers. 

Petersen spent 15 months at 
Peterson Point Station in West- 
port, Washington, and then was 
discharged for physical disability. 
He re-enlisted in September, 1900, 
and became a crewman at Point 
Adams Station in Hammond, 
Oregon, where he was stationed 
until April 7, 1908, when he was 
discharged at his own request. 

Petersen lived in Hammond 
until 1910, then moved his fam- 
ily to the Lewis and Clark area 
southwest of Astoria. Of his five 
children, three sons and a daugh- 
ter were born in Hammond. One 
of his sons, Conrad Waldemar 
Petersen lived in Hammond until 
his death in May, 1988. G.F. Pe- 
tersen’s granddaughter (Conrad’s 
daughter), Carolyn M. Petersen 
Shepherd lives in Hammond with 
her husband, John. 
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Peter Iredale wrecked 1906 
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Sing a song of shipwreck 


The Ear got a surprise email the other day from MICHAEL 
BRYANT, pictured inset, a Portland songwriter who writes and 
records under the name EAGLE MCCALL. 

“I am a passionate maritime enthusiast and have written a 
song titled ‘THE SONG OF THE PETER IREDALE,’ which tells 
the story of the Iredale wreck on Clatsop Spit near Astoria,” he 
wrote. “The song has received airplay on the National Public Ra- 
dio affiliates along the Oregon and California coasts, and is on the 
playlist of 50 radio stations nationwide. The song has also been 
entered into the Clatsop County Historical Society archives in As- 
toria, due largely to the historical accuracy of the lyrics.” 

Michael’s song can be found at http://tinyurl.com/eagleiredale. 
Give a listen — and follow the lyrics, which are there, too. 

“My goal is to raise awareness of the Peter Iredale story every- 
where,” he revealed, “but I particularly want to raise that aware- 
ness locally. I am constantly surprised by the number of local folks, 
as well as tourists, who are hungry for local history, but who have 
no knowledge of the ship’s remains on the beach, or of its story.” 

“{ am in the early stages of writing a book and planning a trip 
to the once grand shipyard of Maryport, England,” Michael added, 
“where the Peter Iredale was built in 1890, and where the descen- 
dants of the patriarch and master shipbuilder, Peter Iredale, still live.” 
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A PROPER SENDOFF 


unday is the 109th anniversary of the 258-foot four-masted steel 

ship Peter Iredale running aground on Oct. 25, 1906. You can 
read the news in the Morning Oregonian (cost 5 cents) (http://tinyurl. 
com/iredalenews). The wreck is shown in a photo by Leo Simon. 

According to the Oregon History Project (http://tinyurl.com/ 
ohpiredale), caught in a squall, Capt. H. Lawrence said that against 
a “heavy southeast wind and strong current ... she was in the breakers 
and all efforts to keep her off (the beach) were unavailing.” 

Luckily, aside from being cold, wet and miserable, no one was 
seriously injured in the incident. Rockets were set off, and members 
of the Point Adams lifesaving station braved the elements to rescue 
all 27 crewman, and even two stowaways. 

Declared “in no wise to blame,” the captain and his officers were 
cleared of any possible wrongdoing by the Naval Court at the British 
Vice-Consulate in Astoria Nov. 13, 1906. 

Asa historical footnote, it should not be forgotten that the good 
captain gave the Iredale a proper send-off. The Oregon History Proj- 
ect says: “William K. Inman, one of the lifesavers ... remembered 
that the red-bearded captain stood stiffly at attention, saluted his ship, 
and said, ‘May God bless you and may your bones bleach in these 
sands.’ He then turned and addressed his men with a bottle of whis- 
key in his hand. ‘Boys,’ he said, ‘have a drink.”” 


| 
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Searching for shipwreck turns into arduous task 


arrenton — You want confusing? Try to 

find an object, even a very large one, 
amid the evergreens, alders and undergrowth 
that blanket the western swath of Fort Stevens 
State Park all the way to the foredune. This 
former saltwater-scrubbed intertidal zone was 
transformed during the last century into a 
formidable forest that’s presently traversed 
mainly by deer, elk, coyote, rabbits and mush- 
room foragers. 

It’s an ideal place to hide, say, a shipwreck. 
Now most local residents realize that the some- 
times treacherous waters at and near the mouth 
of the Columbia River, visible from much of 
Fort Stevens, are a graveyard of maritime dis- 
asters numbering in the hundreds. Most famous 
is the Peter Iredale, a British sailing vessel that 
came ashore in October 1906 and almost a cen- 
tury later remains imbedded in its sandy rest- 
ing place. 

Of lesser repute is the Cairnsmore, another 
British sailing vessel that stranded in the same 
vicinity on a foggy September morning 22 
years and 11 months earlier. As with the Iredale, 
all hands were rescued, but the ship was a total 
loss. 

Unlike the Iredale, which was sailing in bal- 
last (i.e., without a cargo, but still weighted to 
keep her hull lower in the water), the Cairns- 
more was carrying machinery and 7,500 barrels 
of cement, which began leaking after she struck 
bottom on a perilously shallow stretch of water 
called Clatsop Spit. Within a matter of months, 
the vessel’s hull became imbedded in the sand. 

Because thousands of 
acres of land in and around 
Fort Stevens have been, 
literally, reclaimed from 
the ocean during con- 
struction of the South 
Jetty, dune stabilization 
and dredging, the contem- 
porary Clatsop Spit is situated considerably 
farther north than when the Cairnsmore wrecked 
more than 119 years ago. The ocean has been 
“pushed back,” a quarter mile in places, and the 
former Clatsop Spit is now part of the above- 
mentioned forest. 

That fact didn’t prevent Astorian Linda Dean 
and me from looking for what’s let of the 
Cairnsmore. We had seen photos and four years 
ago had heard through the local historical 
grapevine that mushroom hunters had stum- 
bled upon the wreck. Linda and I twice 
traipsed through the trees and tangled ground 
cover for hours — a heck of a workout both 
times — searching in vain for a scrap of anything 
that resembled that ancient windjammer. 

In the company of her husband Norm, appar- 
ently a more proficient forest navigator than I, 
Linda actually located some of the Cairns- 


Forever Fit 
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more’s rusted metal fittings, but almost four 
years passed before I could accompany her 
back to the site, this time with Yvonne Starr, 
another Astoria history buff, in tow. 

Sometimes the distance between two points 
turns out to be longer and the journey more 
arduous than expected. Dressed in old clothes 
and stout boots, our 
threesome stepped out of 
Linda’s black Chevy 
Blazer into a stiff east 
wind. 

It was a troublesome 
route, but he key to our 
success, Linda 
announced, was finding the distinctive tree that 
marked our entry through a grove of shore 
pines. 

With Linda leading, we pushed our way past 
a thicket of scrawny but scratchy brush, then 
trudged through a swampy morass and scram- 
bled gingerly over logs buried in waist-high 
cut grass. 

During the summer, this temperate jungle 
would be considerably denser with foliage. 
Now at least, we could see our way through the 
tangle of alder branches. But where was the 
Cairnsmore? 

“You're standing on it,” Linda proudly pro- 
claimed. Sure enough, she brushed back a cou- 
ple handfuls of undergrowth to reveal a two- 
foot-high section of what appeared to be rust- 
ed pipe. Nearby was a horizontal portion of 
another piece of metal. I dropped to all fours and 


Courtesy of the Columbia River Maritime Museum 
The Cairnsmore, a British Bark, wrecked leaving the Columbia with a load of cement in 1883. 
The ship was pushed onto the beach nearFort Stevens by heavy surf. As the beach contin- 
ued to grow, the Cairnsome was left buried in the sand. 


Related reading 


The two best sources for learning about the 
fate of the Cairnsmore are “Pacific Grave- 
yard” by James Gibbs and “Oregon Ship- 
wrecks” by Don Marshall. Both books are 
available at the Columbia River Maritime 
Museum bookstore, 1792 Marine Drive, 
Astoria, (503) 325-2323. 


began rummaging for more clues. Nothing 
materialized until Yvonne, using her foot as a 
sounding device, uncovered another chunk of 
... well we hadn’t a clue what the metal fragment 
was, but we were elated to find it. 

Satisfied with our success, we returned to 
Linda’s vehicle an hour or so later, a short 
seagull flight from where we were, but decid- 
edly farther in terms of exertion. Not really 
exhausted, yet flush with our efforts, we dis- 
cussed a subsequent visit and the need to keep 
the Cairnsmore’s location between ourselves. 

So if you’re intrigued by shipwrecks and 
would like to take a look at the remains of the 
Cairnsmore for yourself, sorry, you’re on your 
own. Linda, Yvonne and I are sworn to secre- 
cy. 


Richard Fencsak is the co-owner of Bikes & 
Beyond. His column runs the second and fourth 
Thursdays of each month in The Daily Astori- 
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This picture was taken in 1915 by Frank Woodfield near Warrenton, Oregon at road. After several years it was found that this venture proved unprofitable so 
the Flavel Docks. This passenger steamer “Great Northern”, was one of two the ships were sold. One ship was torpedoed during World War I. Also shown 
ships which ran 24-hour service between San Francisco and Flavel, weather per- in this picture are numerous other types of boats. Near the bow of the Great 
mitting. A special steamer train from Portland, Oregon 100 miles up the Colum- Northern is the quarantine boat named “HULDA”. This boat commuted the seven 
bia River, met the passengers when the ship arrived. At that time prohibition miles across the Columbia River to the quarantine station on the Washington side 
was in effect in Oregon, but not in California. People from Astoria and vicinity of the river. There all passengers and crewmen off sailing ships and steamers 
were invited aboard ship before sailing to dances and parties. It is told that who had been to foreign shores, who had contracted any diseases, were kept until 
drinks were served aboard. The other ship was called the “North Pacific’. These well, 


ships were owned by the “HILL LINE”, which was connected with the SP&S rail- 
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Magpies of the human variety 


Collecting eccentric memorabilia becomes a passion 


Submitted photo 
The Admiral Benson, a passenger liner that wrecked near Cape Disappointment in 1930, resulted in no loss of life thanks to amaz- , 
ing local rescue efforts that evacuated passengers and crew. Much of the hulk still lies beneath the sands near the mouth of the 


Columbia. 


agpies aren’t found on our coast, 
but there are plenty of the human 
variety. 

Geniuses of the bird world, these crow 
cousins are famous for collecting shiny 
objects and flying them back to their 
tangly, treehouse-like nests for ongoing 
display and enjoyment. You might think 
magpie homes would be good places to 
paw through in search of gold nuggets 
and lost diamond rings, but regrettably 
their taste tends to run more to foil candy 
wrappers and bits of broken mirrors. 

Human mag- 
pies also started out 
by collecting shiny 
things. Some still do. 
My wife springs to 
mind. I tell her that 
a comet hitting the 
earth wouldn’t be 
all bad — she would 
easily become queen 
of a post-apocalypse 
bead-based economy. 

One of the attractions of archaeology, 
at least for laymen, is that it sometimes 
involves digging up the coins and bau- 
bles of our ancestors. Particularly in Brit- 
ain and Europe where people have been 
losing rings and hiding valuables from in- 
vaders since the age of copper and bronze, 
the sport of metal detecting threatens to 
denude the soil of every glittering object. 

In the Pacific Northwest where “lost” 
civilizations didn’t have much metal, 
objects were mostly made of wood and 
stone. Here around the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia, the powerful Clatsop and Chi- 
nook tribes — plus others whose names 
are barely remembered such as the Ki- 
looklaniuck — made household and cere- 
monial objects from perishable cedar and 
other woods. Judging by rare surviving 
examples collected by early white ex- 
plorers, these tribes more 
than made up for in artistry 
what they lacked in precious 
metals. Entire houses were 
sculptures of a kind, now rot- 
ted away to nothing by time 
and our relentless climate. 

In the modern day, men 
like me gather all sorts of County 
eccentric items, not because 
they are shiny, useful or in- 


Winters 


trinsically beautiful, but be- 
cause they tell stories. We aren’t quite odd 
enough to actually hear things whispering 
to us, but they do spark our imaginations 
and give us things to talk about with fel- 
low enthusiasts. 

Avian magpies, according to Ask.com, 
“are attracted to shiny things because they 
use them to attract a partner. This is often 


seen as a way to give them an edge over 
the other. They intend to attract a partner 
by keeping the shiny objects at strategic 
places or locations for them to see.” Hu- 
man magpies, on the other hand, quickly 
learn to hide our obsessions from roman- 
tic partners. There aren’t many wives or 
dates who want to learn of 
the glories of first-generation 
Evinrude outboards, 1890s 
oyster cans, Bergman de- 
coys or Salish Sea stone net 
weights. 

One of my favorite all- 
time collectors was fortunate 
in having a daughter who 
shared his passion for one 
special category of coast- 
al artifact: photos and other 
materials pertaining to the shipwrecks 
and lifesavers of the late-18th through 
mid-20th centuries. Wayne O’Neil pub- _ 
lished the Chinook Observer from 1963 
to 1984, and as a U.S. Coast Guard vet- 
eran, he took a passionate interest in all 
things nautical. 

When I moved to Long Beach in 


Photos of 
wrecks were 
uncommon in 
early Pacific 
and Clatsop 


newspapers. 
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Submitted photo 
The Zampa wrecked near Ocean Park, 
Wash., in 1904. The captain, his wife and 
crew of nine made it safely to shore. The 
ship was repaired and ended her career 
in Hawaii in 1926. 
1991, Wayne was employing “pick- 
ers” around the country to find these 
materials. “I’ve got something to show 
you,” he’d say with a mischievous Irish 
smile, and reveal some astounding new- 
ly arrived one-of-a-kind photo of jetty 
construction or sailors struggling in the 
rigging of a grounded sailing ship. Pho- 
tos of wrecks were uncommon in early 
Pacific and Clatsop County newspapers, 
which lacked the appropriate technolo- 


gy to convert them in a timely way into 
formats suitable for newsprint. But real 
photo postcards portraying shipwrecks 
— often in high resolution and captured 
at dramatic moments — were reproduced 
and sold to residents and tourists. There 
are thousands of examples of some, but 
the ones Wayne collected were unique or 
nearly so. 

Wayne died far too young — perhaps 
the victim of toxic printing solvents — but 
his daughter Peggy Mathena last year 
completed work on Wayne’s book Man 
& The Sea, a collection of his photos and 
some of the most colorful stories about 
our local era of shipwrecks. A special lim- 
ited edition is even printed on paper that 
washed ashore and was salvaged on the 
Long Beach Peninsula. See manandthe- 
sea.com for complete details and ordering 
information. 

Few of us today would have the forti- 
tude and reckless courage it took to sail 
the Pacific in storms like those that pound 
this coast. Events like the 91 mph wind 
that shook the area earlier this week are 
scary to drive in. Imagine what it would 
be like out on the open ocean in a creak- 
ing wooden vessel, with only the wind 
itself for power and the storm driving you 
toward this black shore. 

It is stories like these that drive a few 
of us to collect the flotsam and jetsam of 


the past. 
Ail4 AOr/ _usw 
Matt Winters is editor of the Chinook Ob- 
server and Coast River Business Journal. 


75 years ago — 1939 


Eli Jaasko and Charles Kato, Astoria gillnetters, barely 
escaped death before noon Monday when a steam schooner 
rammed and sank their boat in the Columbia River below 
Desdemona light, throwing the two men into the water. 

As the steamer swung to a stop to see if the men were 
injured, another gilnetter, Jens Aslaksen, of Astoria, picked 
them out of the cold Columbia. 

The two fishermen were unable to identify the steam 
schooner which rammed them, but the Whitney Olson was 
believed to in the vicinity at the time, bound from Warrenton 
to Knappton. 

The fishermen said they had expected the steamer, which 
they saw coming down the ship channel to continue on to- 
ward sea, but that instead it swung out of the channel, evi- 
dently intending to head northward to the Knappton chan- 
nel. 5.14. Ary 


By Finn J.D. John 

On November 3, 1832, the 50-foot 
Japanese cargo vessel Hojun Maru 
left Ise Bay bound for Edo—the 
city now known as Tokyo. Its hold 
was full of rice and porcelain dishes 
from the south end of the Japanese 
archipelago, to be traded for salt fish 
from the north. 

One of the youngest members of 
the Hojun Maru’s 14-man crew was 
a 14-year-old boy named Otokichi, a 
cook’s apprentice. 

Otokichi and his shipmates 
couldn’t know it, but when they 
stepped aboard at Ise Bay, they were 
leaving their homeland forever. 

The Hojun Maru’s fate stemmed 
from a political decision made 200 
years before. In 1637, the Shogunate 
government of Japan had decreed 
the island nation closed. No one was 
allowed to enter, and no one was 
allowed to leave, on pain of death. 

There was, however, an enforce- 
ment problem with the Shogunate’s 
decree. The sea was both Japan’s 
main highway system and a vital 
source of its food. The island nation 
had a massive fishing and trading 
fleet, staffed by some of the world’s 
most skilled mariners. What was to 
stop these mariners from becoming 
smugglers? 

So the government ordered a 
change in the configuration of all 
Japanese vessels. All Japanese 
merchant and fishing ships of sea- 
worthy design, suitable for deepwater 
navigation, were to be destroyed. 
Henceforth, all Japanese ships and 
boats would have open sterns and 
large square rudders— well suited for 
close-in coastal work in fair weather, 
but completely unfit for the condi- 
tions of the open sea. 

This worked. But there was an 
unintended consequence. Actually, 
there were thousands of them. And the 
Hojun Maru was about to join them. 

The thing was, it didn’t take much 
of a gale to strip those big square rud- 
ders away. And if that happened far 
enough from shore, unless the winds 
were absolutely perfect, the crew of 
that boat was as good as dead. With- 
out a means of staying square against 
the sea, the ship would quickly 


around into the “trough of the sea,” or 
broadside to the waves, which would 
roll it fiercely until the masts either 
broke loose or were chopped free by 
the desperate crew. 

At the mercy of the wind, the help- 
less ship would then be blown into 
the stream of the famous Kuroshio 
current—which, flowing past Japan 
a few dozen miles offshore, would 
carry ship and crew inexorably away 
into the open sea. 

“Among Japanese mariners, the 
fear of being thus blown off their 
coast, has been an ever-threatening 
danger,” writes author Charles W. 
Brooks, “and the memory of such 
time-honored accidents is a com- 
mon feature in the traditions of every 
seaport settlement along the eastern 
coast of Japan.” 

The vast majority of these unfor- 
tunate castaways met their deaths 
in storms on the north Pacific, their 
ships foundering and sinking hun- 
dreds of miles from land, alone in the 
open sea. And this, in fact, is what the 
Hojun Maru’s crew members’ fami- 
lies assumed had happened to them. 
They grieved and carved gravestones 
and chalked up another loss to their 
ruthless ocean. 

But if a ship was carrying enough 
supplies when blown off the coast 
—enough to keep the crew alive 
for a year or more—they might just 
survive the ordeal. The Kuroshio 
Current, after merging into the North 
Pacific Current, crosses all the way 
across the Pacific Ocean to within a 
few hundred miles of the west coast 
of North America, moving at a rate 
of up to ten miles a day. 

And this seems to have happened 
with some regularity. Brooks lists 
some 60 incidents of “junks” found 
on or near the West Coast over the 
years, and that’s just the ones we 
know about. Brooks, who was the 
Japanese government’s longtime 
commercial agent in San Francisco, 
believed it had happened often 
enough to infuse West Coast Native 
American tribes with recognizable 
elements of Japanese culture and 
language. 

“Quite an infusion of Japanese 
words is found among some of the 
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Coast tribes of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia,” he writes, “either pure, as 
‘tsche-tsche,’ milk; or clipped, as 
‘hiaku,’ speed, found reduced to “hy- 
ack,’ meaning fast ...or ‘yaku,’ evil 
genius in Japanese, similarly reduced 
to ‘yak,’ devil, by the Indians... 
Shipwrecked Japanese are invariably 
enabled to communicate understand- 
ingly with the coast Indians, although 
speaking quite a different language.” 

The story of the Hojun Maru all 
but proved Brooks’ point. By the 
time the battered derelict was blown 
ashore in early 1834 near Cape Flat- 
tery in what’s now Washington State, 
only three of its crew members still 
lived. Everyone else had died of 
scurvy after nearly a year and a half 
at sea eating nothing but rice. 

The castaways were found by a 
party of Makah Tribe seal hunters, 
and taken as slaves—nursed back to 
health and put to work. But one of 
them— probably the ship’s navigator, 
a 28-year-old man named Iwakichi— 
was an artist. On a piece of paper, he 
sketched their ship on the beach sur- 
rounded by Native Americans, and 
wrote a message on it. The Indians, 
fascinated, took the letter, passed it 


around and eventually offered it in 
trade to Hudson’s Bay Company em- 
ployees at Fort Vancouver— where 
it fell into the hands of Chief Factor 
John McLoughlin, the “Father of 
Oregon.” 

McLoughlin looked at the kanji 
characters written on the letter with 
some astonishment. How, he won- 
dered, could anyone from the Far 
East have managed to get ship- 
wrecked here, at the opposite corner 
of the Earth? 

He promptly dispatched his step- 
son, Thomas McKay, to find and 
ransom the Japanese mariners, and 
after a few complications, this was 
done. 

And that’s how the three long- 
suffering mariners came to live at 
Fort Vancouver, in what was then 
known as Oregon Territory. 

Otokichi and his comrades lived 
in Vancouver for five months, learn- 
ing English, before being sent around 
the horn to London. 

The three of them subsequently 
sailed to Macao, where an ever-hope- 
ful silk merchant hoped they might 
be his ticket to open commercial 
relations with the still-tightly-closed 


Japanese markets. However, when he 
tried to bring them home to Edo Bay, 
they were rebuffed with cannon fire. 

Otokichi doesn’t seem to have 
minded. His services as a transla- 
tor were already in high demand. 
He moved to Shanghai, changed 
his name to John Matthew Ottoson 
(“Oto-san”) and married a British 
woman. When offered the chance to 
return to Japan in 1854, perhaps still 
miffed by his earlier attempt to return 
home, he declined. 

(Sources: Tate, Cassandra. “Japa- 
nese Castaways of 1834: The Three 
Kichis,” HistoryLink.org, 2009; 
Brooks, Charles Wolcott. Japanese 
Wrecks Stranded and Picked Up 
Adrift in the North Pacific Ocean. 
San Francisco: California Academy 
of Sciences, 1876; Gibbs, James Jr. 
Pacific Graveyard. Portland: Bin- 
fords, 1950) 

Finn J.D. John teaches New Me- 
dia at Oregon State University and is 
the author of “Wicked Portland,” a 
book about the dark side of Oregon’s 
metropolis in the 1890s. He produces 
a daily podcast at ofor.us/p . To con- 
tact him or suggest a topic: finn@ 
offbeatoregon.com or 541-357-2222. 
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Legendary Civil War ship came to an ignominious end in Coos Bay 


By Finn J.D. John 

On September 25, 1880, an old 
and battered but sleek steamship 
drew into the mouth of Coos Bay, at 
the end of its voyage from Portland. 

As the vessel churned its way 
into the bay, it suddenly and de- 
finitively veered out of the channel 
and slammed directly into the bank 
of the bay, close by Rocky Point— 
hard aground. 

All 20 passengers aboard the 
ship were safely removed from the 
ship, and barely inconvenienced; 
after all, the shipwreck had oc- 
curred at their destination. The 
cargo of coal was mostly removed 
without incident as well. But the 
ship itself was done for. It had hit 
the bank hard at the peak of high 
tide. It was stuck there. 

So the wreckage was sold for 
salvage, and everyone moved on. 

In the town of Coos Bay (then 
called Marshfield), the local paper 
reacted to the news with bland 
indifference. 

“She will not be much missed at 
this place,” the Marshfield Coast 
Mail newspaper remarked, “be- 
cause in the matter of freighting for 
hire, her efforts of late have been 
‘how not to do it.’” 

A few eyebrows did go up, 
though, when word got out that 
the ship had been fairly heavily 
insured—to the tune of $7,500, or 
about $170,000 in modern dollars. 
Plus, as it turned out, the steamer’s 
insurance policy had just been up- 
graded; it seemed if the owners had 
wanted to commit insurance fraud, 
they could hardly have chosen a 
better way to do it. 

“Her owners attach no blame to 
the officer (captain), and ascribe the 
accident to unknown causes,” an 
article in the Portland Oregonian 
explained. “It has been the practice 
of the owners to run a heavy insur- 
ance in the winter, when navigation 
is dangerous, and to lighten the 
coverage in the summer months. 
The channel where she went ashore 
is the most difficult one; besides 
being very narrow, it is bordered on 
either side by a ridge of low rocks 
and a shoal.” 

Nonetheless, the captain never 
did specify how the ship came to 
grief—or if he did, none of the 


newspapers saw fit to pick it up. 

So the wreck disappeared into 
the mists of memory —a relatively 
boring mishap, eliminating a rela- 
tively nondescript steamship from 
a relatively unimportant coastwise 
freight run. 

What most people didn’t know 
was that the Gussie Telfair hadn’t 
always been a slow, dumpy cargo 
steamer working drearily on the 
outskirts of civilization. In her 
prime, in the service of the Confed- 
erate States of America, the Gussie 
Telfair had been the closest thing to 
a pirate ship the 1860s had to offer. 

The Gussie Telfair was original- 
ly named the Gertrude. It was built 
of iron in Scotland in 1863, spe- 
cifically to run the Union blockade 
and trade with Confederate ports. 
The ship was a straight-up hot rod: 
153 feet long and just 21 feet wide, 
rated at 350 tons, it was fitted with 
a screw propeller—a brand-new 
technology at the time. Its masts 
pivoted to reduce its silhouette, the 
better to sneak past Union warships, 
and its funnel telescoped for the 
same reason. 

When the Gertrude was first 
launched, the Union’s blockade 
was a bit of a joke. Actually, it 
was rather worse than a joke. By 
declaring a “blockade” of Southern 
ports, rather than simply declaring 
them “closed,” President Lincoln 
had by implication recognized the 
sovereignty of the Confederacy 
over them. That meant that foreign 
powers were, by international law, 
free to trade with them, so long as 
they could get past the blockading 
warships. And so they did. 

It’s pretty unlikely that anything 
the Union had on blockade duty in 
1863 could catch the Gertrude. In 
fact, the blockade ships couldn’t 
catch much of anything at first. 
The Union had put all sorts of aw- 
ful old scows out there, because 
they didn’t have much to spare. 
Only one of them was even steam- 
powered when the blockade was 
first declared, back in ‘61. There 
were 3,500 miles of coastline to 
cover. It seemed impossible. 

But over the following years, the 
federal navy got stronger and stron- 
ger. By the end of the war, there 
were 600 ships on blockade duty, in 


The Gussie Telfair as it appeared shortly before it ran aground in Coos Bay. The sleek lines and stealthy 
portholes of the old blockade runner are still visible, despite the conspicuous white superstructures that had 
been added later for passenger comfort. (Image: Coos County Historical Museum) 


addition to the warships that were 
regularly shelling Confederate port 
towns. The blockade was really 
hurting the South, which didn’t 
make a lot of the stuff it needed to 
continue the fight. 

By that time, though, the Ger- 
trude was on the other side. The 
ship had barely started its career as 
a blockade runner when a federal 
ship, the USS Vanderbilt, managed 
to sneak up and capture it. 

The Union Navy people knew a 
good thing when they saw one. So 
they mounted some artillery on the 
little speedster and sent it out under 
the stars and stripes to help enforce 
the blockade. And in this role, the 
Gertrude was a wonder. 

Ten days into its new career as 
a Navy ship, the Gertrude captured 
the blockade runner Warrior after 
a nine-hour chase. Then it sank 
the Ellen the following January, 
followed the next year by the Eco. 
The Gertrude’s brush with star- 
dom came when it almost caught 
the legendary Confederate runner 
Denbigh, which only managed to 
get away by pitching $10,000 worth 
of cotton overboard to lighten the 


cargo load. 

After the war, though, the 
Gertrude’s glory days were over. 
Technology had raced ahead in the 
few years since it was built. What 
had been the fastest thing in the 
Gulf of Mexico back in 1863 was 
now just another aging, slowish, 
tiny, obsolete freighter. 

Now re-named the Gussie Tel- 
fair, the old warhorse soldiered on 
for twenty mundane years making 
the Portland-Victoria run before 
finally being sold to Frank Bernard 
and put to work out of Coos Bay. 

And that, of course, led to what 
was very likely an undignified 
little bit of dirty work in the line of 
insurance fraud, and the end of a 
once-proud warrior that had done 
a yeoman’s job on both sides in the 
war of the century. 

According to historian Don Mar- 
shall, as of 1984 it was still possible 


to spot parts of the wreck near the 
jetty on the east side of Rocky Point 
at very low tides. Those bits may 
still be there, and if so, it’s probably 
worth taking an afternoon to hunt 
them up. They’re all that’s left of 
one of what was, 150 years ago, 
one of the most storied warriors of 
the high seas. 


(Sources: Marshall, Don. Ore- 
gon Shipwrecks. Portland: Binford, 
1984; Marshfield Coast Mail, 02 
Oct 1880; Portland Morning Or- 
egonian, 28 Sep 1880, p4) 

Finn J.D. John teaches New 
Media at Oregon State University 
and is the author of “Wicked Port- 
land,” a book about the dark side 
of Oregon’s metropolis in the 1890s. 
He produces a daily podcast at ofor. 
us/p . To contact him or suggest a 
topic: finn@offbeatoregon.com or 
541-357-2222. 
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Model of the USS Shark in the U.S. Navy Museum 


Coast River Business Journal: Boat of the Month June 2014 


USS Shark 


The schooner’s mission was to disrupt the 
slave trade and combat piracy. The ship made 
several voyages to Africa before becoming the 
first U.S. man-of-war to sail east-west through 
the Strait of Magellan in December 1839. The 
ship was overhauled in Honolulu for an 
exploratory up the Columbia River. 

The Shark sank Sept. 19, 1846, crossing the 
Columbia Bar after striking an uncharted shoal; 
Lt. Neil Howison was in command. All aboard 
were saved, but the schooner was destroyed. 

One of the schooner’s carronades was 
discovered north of Arch Cape in 1898 and gave 
the City of Cannon Beach its name. Two more 
were discovered in 2008 and recently went on 
display at the Columbia River Maritime 
Museum in Astoria. 

The two carronades on display were 
discovered on the same beach as the one in 
1898. These three guns are accounted for in the 
historical record of the wreck of the USS Shark. 
The two most recent finds were recovered by 
the staff at Nehalem Bay State Park and secured 


USS Shark 


Built: Washington Navy Yard 


for transport to Texas for conservation. The 
guns underwent cleaning and chemical 
treatment at the Conservation Research Lab at 
Texas A&M University for five years and have 
been loaned by the U.S. Navy for display at the 
Columbia River Maritime Museum. 

Because the Shark was a U.S. Navy vessel, 
all related material is property of the U.S. Navy, 
said Jeff Smith, curator of the CRMM. 

In order to treat the artifacts, the guns and 
the carriages had to be separated from each 
other; dissimilar materials underwent separate 
processes (iron objects underwent different 
treatments than the wood, rope or other organic 
material recovered). 

The artifacts will be on extended loan and 
went on display beginning May 24. The 
Columbia River Maritime Museum is open from 
9:30 a.m. until 5 p.m., every day (except Thanks- 
giving and Christmas Day), admission is $12 for 
adults, $10 seniors, and $5 children (6-17). 

Sources: Navsource.org, Columbia River 
Maritime Museum 


Launched: May 17, 1821, Lt. Matthew C. Perry in command 


Displacement: 198 tons 

Length: 86 feet 

Beam: 24 feet, 7 inches 

Draft: 10 feet, 4 inches 
Complement: 70 officers and men 


Armament: 10 18-pound carronades, two 2.9-pound guns 


Whale of a time 


read with great interest the request from 
George Kelly for a picture of the dyna- 
miting of the beached whale many years ago. 
es One Ear, Daily Astorian, Friday, May 

) 

Unfortunately, he was just about two 
months too late for me to have sent him one 
after I dismantled my scrapbooks and dis- 
posed of a lot of memorabilia. 

In late August 1937, my husband, Bob 
Lucas, was a reporter on the Astorian-Budget 
when he received a frantic call from G. Clif- 
ford Barlow, the colorful mayor of Warren- 
ton. 

He said the putrid carcass of a whale had 
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washed ashore north of the wreck of the Peter 
Iredale and he had assumed its removal would 
be under the jurisdiction of the state highway 
department. That agency, however, insisted 
that the area was the responsibility of the city 
of Warrenton. And the city had no idea how 
to dispose of it or how to finance the project. 

Bob wrote the story for the paper and the 
Associated Press and received calls saying 
dynamiting the whale was the answer to the 
problem. So, he contacted a college friend 
working for the Atlas Powder Company in 
Portland. They agreed to send a demolition 
expert and the necessary supplies if there 
were newsreel coverage. 

This Bob arranged and a powderman 
arrived, put on a mask and distributed 450 
pounds of dynamite around the huge mound 
of rotting flesh. All spectators were advised to 
stand far away and the Atlas man went about 
150 yards into the dunes and hit the plunger. 

Huge chunks of flesh, some as large as 8 
feet square, were hurled high in the air and 
smaller pieces, noxious gasses and whale oil 
spread over a half mile of the beach. Bob was 
so nauseated that he got one very poor picture 
before he was too sickened to snap any more. 
Even the newsreel photographer retched and 
cut short his filming. 

Many of the spectators, ourselves includ- 
ed, had clothing and heads covered with the 
oil and, when we went to our car, parked 
much farther down the beach, its exterior glis- 
tened with whale oil. 

Our shoes reeked of the foul odor and we 
took them to the shoe shine parlor on Com- 
mercial Street, where the men scrubbed them, 
rubbed them with a neutralizing shoe polish. 
All was well until we sat in a warm room 
and the terrible smell returned. 

Barlow and others had been concerned 
because the whale’s washing ashore was just 
in advance of the Astoria Regatta, at which 
time many people visit the Peter Iredale. For- 
tunately for everyone the scattered remains of 
the whale disappeared within 24 hours, thanks 
to wind, waves, sea gulls and crabs. 

There have been numerous other whales 
that have washed ashore, but to our knowledge 
this was the first one in Oregon, so it received 
lots of publicity and was even a segment of a 
Pacific Power and Light radio program called 
Northwest Neighbors. 

Needless to say, it is something those who 
witnessed it have never forgotten. 

PEGGY LUCAS 
Tigard 
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The ones that got away 


By Finn J.D. John 

The merciless waters of the 
Columbia River Bar are not known 
for easily giving up their prey once 
they’ ve trapped a ship on their sandy 
shoals. But over the years, it has 
happened now and again—and the 
stories of these survivors are always 
interesting. 

The Queen of the Pacific 

There was no hint of irony in 
mind when the passenger liner 
Queen of the Pacific was launched 
in Philadelphia in 1882. The Pacific 
Coast Steamship Company of San 
Francisco had spared no expense. 
Competition on the San Francisco- 
Portland line was at its peak, and 
the Queen’s owners intended to have 
the very finest steamer on the route. 

And so they did. The 2,727-ton 
floating palace arrived at the Golden 
Gate late that year and was greeted 
with cheering crowds. Under the 
command of Captain Ezekiel Al- 
exander, she immediately started 
making money easily andrapidly. 

That’s probably why, when word 
arrived in the San Francisco offices 
that the Queen had run aground on 
Clatsop Spit just a year after she went 
into service, the word that went back 
was something along the lines of a 
blank check. 

The stranding had been a straight- 
forward one, and no one had been 
hurt. The weather had been mild, but 
very foggy, and the vessel had drifted 
out of the channel and stuck fast in 
the sandy bottom on the Oregon 
side. Of course, the instant the hull 
touched, the engineer put her into full 
reverse, but it was too late. 

The situation was made more 
embarrassing by the fact that the 
passenger list included some very 
prominent Californians, coming to 
Portland to witness the driving of the 
last golden spike to mark the comple- 
tion of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

So the Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company sent the word along: Save 
our ship, no matter what the cost. 

Accordingly, the next day when 
the tide was looking good, the big- 
gest collection of salvage tugs ever 
seen on the bar appeared to lend a 
hand—knowing doing so would give 
them a great chance to collect. Soon 
five powerful salvage tugs—the 
C.J. Brenham, Astoria, Columbia, 


Pioneer and General Miles—had 
massive hawsers on the stranded 
liner and were joining their forces 
with that of the Queen of the Pacific's 
engines. The huge hawsers stretched 
tight, strained, occasionally snapped; 


but the big tugboats were patient, 


and no sooner was one broken than 
another was being slipped on the 
Queen. 

Finally, at the apex of high tide, 
the stranded liner started to creep 
slowly backward into deeper water. 
By the time the tide was starting to 
ebb again, the liner was free, and all 
six ships celebrated the victory with 
blast after blast on their whistles. 

Had the Queen of the Pacific 
known what was coming, her captain 
might not have been so happy. After 
all the negotiation and litigation that 
followed, the Pacific Coast Steam- 
ship Company’s blank check ended 
up being worth $65,000—which 
comes to roughly $1.5 million in 
modern money. 

Not bad for one afternoon’s work. 

The Queen was worth the ransom, 
though. She went on to have a long 
and lucrative career before finally 
being bought for scrap metal by 
Imperial Japan in 1938. 


The Sidi 

The list of people who know what 
it’s like to total one’s car while the 
new-car smell is still lingering in 
the air is a short one, and none of us 
would ever want to be on it. 

But if you, by some mischance, 
are on that list, you will be able to 
relategto the predicament of Captain 
J. Hill of the French brig Sidi. 

The Sidi was eight months out of 
her natal shipyard and crossing the 
bar on Valentine’s Day of 1874 when 
she suffered the fate that so many 
other sailing ships have, before and 
since: the wind died at just the wrong 
moment. 

The skipper, of course, dropped 
both anchors. As usual, this only 
slowed the ship down. The four-knot 
current was more than enough to pull 
the Sidi along, dragging both anchors 
through the clean sand beneath. Onto 
the sandy shore of Sand Island she 
stuck. And it was high tide: a few 
hours later, the stout little brig was 
perched there on a shelf of damp 
sand. The crew, of course, took the 


opportunity to clamber down and 
walk ashore, without even getting 
their feet wet. 

The next day, salvors were on the 
scene. They immediately saw that 
it would be a tough job, and a lot 
of work, but it could be done. And 
the brand-new ship was insured for 
$50,000. 

A few weeks later, at a spring 
tide’s flood, they triumphantly float- 
ed their prize free of the clinging 
sand. Rechristened the Sea Waif, 
the little brig went on to serve in the 
West Coast lumber fleet for decades. 


The Professor and the Poltalloch 
The massive British barque Pol- 
talloch was part of the British grain 
fleet, and a regular visitor to the 
ports of Oregon and Washington. 
One foggy November day in 1900, 
she was making her way toward 
Puget Sound past the mouth of the 
Columbia when she wandered off 
course. The good news was that she 
missed Peacock Spit; the bad news 
was that she went hard aground, at 
high tide, just north of the Columbia 
by the entrance to Shoalwater Bay. 
The receding tide left the Poltal- 


loch towering high out of the surf. 
As with the Sidi, the crew was able 
to pitch a Jacob’s ladder over the 
side and walk ashore. And as with 
the Sidi, salvage operators got busy 
right away trying to figure out how 
to get the ship off the beach and back 
into service. 

They eventually were successful 
in this. But during the month or two 
during which the Poltalloch was 
stuck there, she nearly lured at least 
one other ship onto the reef beside 
her, like a decoy duck. 

It happened the following Feb- 
ruary, when a German bark, the 
Professor Koch, was making her way 
toward the bar for a crossing. The 
ship, as the story goes, was making 
for the bar when the skipper spotted a 
square-rigger ahead, far inland, look- 
ing as if her helmsman knew where 
he was going. They must be crossing 


of Be) 


Portland Harbor as it appeared on a busy day around the turn of the 20th century. The big four-masted 
grain-fleet barque in the foreground, flying a Union Jack from her mast, is of similar size and type to 
the Poltalloch. (Image: OSU Libraries) 


the bar, the helmsman thought. So he 
steered straight in after her. 

Luckily, the steamer Fulton was 
on hand, and got to the German ves- 
sel in time to warn her skipper that 
he was following a stranded ship 
and headed straight for the beach. 
The Professor Koch turned and 
sailed back southward, her skipper 
no doubt a little redder of face than 
before. 

(Sources: Gibbs, James Jr. Pa- 
cific Graveyard. Portland: Binford., 
1950; Portland Morning Oregonian, 
9/05/1883, 9/06/1883 and 9/08/1883) 


Finn J.D. John teaches at Oregon 
State University and writes about 
odd tidbits of Oregon history. For 
details, see http://finnjohn.com. 
To contact him or suggest a topic: 
finn2 @ offbeatoregon.com or 541- 
357-2222. 
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The wreck of the 


USS Shark: 


Navy’s loss was Cannon Beach’s gain 


By Finn J.D. John 

On August 23, 1846, the doomed American warship USS 
Shark pulled away from Fort Vancouver for its fateful voyage 
down the Columbia and thence—so her captain thought—out 
to sea and back toward home. 

The Sharks captain, Lt. Neil M. Howison, was already behind 
schedule, and with each passing day he got more anxious to get 
out to sea before the rest of his crew melted away into the sur- 
rounding communities. Hed already lost at least six, possibly 
more. And the Shark was a Baltimore Clipper rigged as a topsail 
schooner—a seagoing hot rod of the first order; she required a 
lot of men to handle her. It wouldn't take many more defections 
before they were all stuck here, half a world away from home. 

But fate seemed just as determined to delay the ship as her 
captain was to speed her along. First, when Howison was get- 
ting ready to depart, he learned that a commercial barque, the 
Toulon, had hired the only river guide available. To have the 
services of a local in getting their ship safely out to sea, theyd 
have to wait, possibly weeks, for the Toulon. 

Howison determined that he was not going to wait for the 
Toulon. When he embarked, it was without the benefit ofa river 
pilot. But a few miles downstream, he found himself waiting 
for the Toulon after all. Her newly hired river pilot had guided 
her straight onto a gravel bar. 

Naturally, Howison couldn't just sail blithely past—although 
he surely must have wished he could. And so the Shark’s depar- 
ture was delayed yet again, by three days, while her crew toiled 
with the Toulon’ to get her into deep water again. 

Then, at last, the little warship was on her way. 

But now it was the weather's turn to be the agent of delay. 
A stiff headwind forced the little ship to tack relentlessly back 
and forth for days, gradually working her way down to the 
mouth of the river. 

When she finally arrived at the mouth of the river, Howison 
spent a day reconnoitering before choosing to cross the bar at 
the start of the ebb the following afternoon. But, not having a 
pilot on board (or even a decent map of the channel), Howison 
didn’t realize what a serious mistake that was. 

So out onto the bar the little ship ventured, just as fast as 


One of the two carronades found on the beach in 2008, 
before it was removed from the beach and sent to 
Texas A&M University for restoration. Inset is a replica 
of a cannon from the USS Shark, on display at the 
Cannon Beach Historical Society. (Credit: Oregon Parks 
& Recreation) 


she could sail. 

Actually, she was moving quite a bit faster than she could 
sail. The current during the ebb tide can be an amazing force on 
the Columbia bar, with all the tidewater of the lower Columbia 
flowing out to sea. When conditions are right, it can top nine 
miles per hour. And it doesn't always follow the deepest part 
of the channel. 

And so, on the afternoon of Sept. 10, Howison and his crew 
found themselves racing past the northern shores of Oregon— 
riding a current carrying them straight toward Clatsop Spit. 

Belatedly realizing his predicament, Howison hastily tacked 
across the headwind and tried to make for the northwest. It was 
no use. The pressure on the ship’s keel from the current was too 
great for the sails to overcome. The ship continued slipping out 
toward the breakers that lined the south side of the channel. 

In desperation Howison ordered the anchor dropped. Again, 
though, the force of an eight-knot current pushing a 200-ton 
ship with its keel spread out like an underwater sail was simply 
too much. The anchor line snapped “like a packthread” (Howi- 
son's words), and then there was little to do but brace for impact. 

When that impact came, it was definitive. The vessel stuck 
fast, and immediately the mammoth boarding seas “began to 
break over her broadside?” Howison recounted (after he was 
safely back on shore, of course), “and told us too plainly that 
she should float over its surface no more.” 

Giving up the ship for doomed, the crew then turned its ef- 
forts to getting on shore before the relentless seas could reduce 
the little warship to its constituent timbers. The first thing they 
did was launch the ship's gig, with several crew members along 
with $4,000 in gold. But as they lowered it, the rocking ship and 
pounding seas carried the ship's remaining anchor around from 
where it hung beneath the bows and smashed the little gig just 
as it hit the water. 

With the help of some heroic work by other crew members, 
all the occupants of the gig were hauled back aboard the ship. 
The box full of gold, however, was gone, along with all the 
ship’s papers. 

Captain and crew alike took the hint. They weren't getting off 
the ship yet. But the ebbing tide suggested another possibility: 
Could they but hold out for a few hours, the tide would finish 
going out, and they might be able to make for shore. 

So the crew of the Shark settled in as best they could, hang- 
ing on tightly as walls of green-and-white water roared down 
on them again and again. 

Anda few hours later, sure enough, things settled down. Not 
much—but enough. 

Hastily the three surviving boats were launched with a little 
over half the crew on board, to row for shore. They would come 
back 12 hours later for the rest of them...if they could survive. 

They did. When the boats returned to the Shark, they found it 
battered and waterlogged, but with the several dozen shipmates 
(and their captain) still clinging to the wreckage, all of them 
tied to the rigging with lifelines to keep from being swept away. 

Nota single sailor was lost, or even badly hurt. Not one—out 
of a crew of more than 70 men. 

When the last members of the crew reached the beach, 
soaked through and exhausted from their ordeal, they found a 
great bonfire blazing on the sand, and their comrades all gath- 
ered around it. Theyd found a great deal of driftwood clustered 


Lt. Neil 
Howison, 
commanding 
officer of the 
USS Shark, circa 
1840s. (Credit: 
Oregon Historical Soc.) 


along the beach, which had burned very nicely. It was, they 
later learned, the wreckage of the sloop of war Peacock, which 
had come to grief on the opposite shore of the river just five 
years before. 

The castaways ended up stuck on that beach for months, 
although their British rivals from the Hudson's Bay Company 
hastened to bring them food and supplies. They built a log house 
at Point George, which they dubbed Sharksville, and waited in 
it for a vessel that they could charter to take them home. 

But while they were waiting, the barque Toulon—remember 
the Toulon—the ship that hired the only river pilot, and then 
promptly stranded on a sandbar below Fort Astoria? It now re- 
turned from a journey with the news that international nego- 
tiations between Britain and the U.S. had resulted in a decision 
to set the boundary between them permanently at 49 degrees 
— the modern border with Canada. 

So in the end, the castaways of Sharksville ended up being 
the first to hear the news. And upon hearing it, Howison ran 
the Shark’ flag up a makeshift flagpole, and for the first time 
ever, Old Glory was flying above the undisputed American ter- 
ritory of Oregon. 

Meanwhile, the ship had broken up, and sections of the 
deck with the ship’s carronades attached had washed up on a 
nearby beach—just north of Arch Cape. Three pieces of artil- 
lery were found, and then another; one of them was dragged 
out of the sand and brought up on shore, where it stood out- 
doors exposed to the elements for more than 100 years in a 
little town that was named after it: Cannon Beach. Recently, 
it was sent off to the Nautical Archaeology program at Texas 
A&M University for expert restoration work, and the Cannon 
Beach History Center and Museum is currently in the midst of 
a GoFundMe campaign to raise the $30,000 it needs to provide 
a proper climate-controlled exhibit space for this 190-year-old 
piece of Oregon history. 

In 2008, two more cannons from the Shark were found by 
a beach walker, farther to the north; these, also refurbished 
by Texas A&M, were placed on display at the Columbia River 
Maritime Museum in Astoria last year. 

(Sources: Shine, Greg P. “A Gallant Little Schooner,’ Oregon 
Historical Quarterly, Dec. 2008; Tobias, Lori. “Cannons from 
USS Shark Come Back Home to Oregon's Coast,’ Portland Or- 
egonian, 16 May 2014; http://www.gofundme.com/ourcannon ) 

Finn J.D. John teaches at Oregon State University and writes 
about odd tidbits of Oregon history. For details, see http://finn- 

john.com. To contact him or suggest a topic: finn2@offbeatoregon. 
com or 541-357-2222. 


By ELAINE TRUCKE 
Special to The Daily 
Astorian 


n early January 1881, 
[- British ship Lupatia 

wrecked on Tillamook 
Rock, a wreck that killed 16 
sailors and had only one sur- 
vivor — a shepherd dog that 
accompanied the crew. 

The Lupatia met its doom 
130 years ago this month, and 
we need only read a newspa- 
per to be reminded of other 
ships that never came back to 
port again. For example, the 
remnants of the 1908 wreck 
of the Emily Reed in Rock- 
away Beach recently resur- 
faced only last month, after 
the less-than-hospitable Ore- 
gon Coast weather shifted 
sands that hide the wreckage 
for decades at a time. 

Only eight crewmen 
from the Emily Reed were 
claimed by the tumultuous 
waters of the Pacific, but over 
1,000 lives have been lost on 
the northern Oregon Coast 
alone due to the unfavorable 
weather, dangerous coast- 
line, and treacherous river 
crossings seafarers dealt with 
yearround, but especially in 
winter. 

The Lupatia was known 
as a bark ship, or a ship with 
three masts, and wrecked a 
mere three weeks before Til- 
lamook Rock Lighthouse 
went into full operation. 


Capt. Wheeler, who was in 


charge of construction of the 
lighthouse, roused his crew 
when startled by the sound of 
voices outside. 


“The weather was thick, 
with a strong southwest gale,” 
says Lewis and Dryden’s 
“Marine History of the 
Pacific Northwest.” “They at 
once sighted the red light of 
a ship inshore, and heard a 
terror-stricken voice give the 
order, “Hard aport.”” 

Wheeler ordered his crew 
to place lanterns in the uncom- 
pleted tower and began build- 
ing a bonfire to warn the ves- 
sel of the rock only 600 feet 
away. Unfortunately for the 
Lupatia it was too late. 

“Her yards were aback, 
and she seemed to be work- 
ing out of the dangerous 
place, but soon afterward the 
red light disappeared, and no 
further cries were heard from 
those on board,” says Lewis 
and Dryden. 

The lighthouse workers 
were optimistic that perhaps 
some crew had survived the 
incident, but the following 
day 12 dead bodies were dis- 
covered on the nearby beach. 
Whining amongst them was 
the dog, more fortunate than 
his human companions. 

Not every shipwreck on 
the Oregon Coast claimed 
the lives of sailors. In fact, 
the wreck of the Peter Iredale 
in 1906 left all 27 people on 
board unharmed, including 
two stowaways. 

By the time the Peter Ire- 
dale reached Tillamook Head 
in October 1906, Tillamook 
Rock Lighthouse had been in 
operation for nearly 25 years. 
The ship’s lookout sighted 
the lighthouse at 3:20 a.m., 


LL 


the wind shifted, a heavy north- 
west squall struck the vessel, 
and the ship ran aground. 

“We consider that every- 
thing was done by the master 
to get his ship out of danger,” 
said PL. Cherry of the Brit- 
ish Vice-Consul in Novem- 
ber 1906. “The set of the cur- 
rent and the sudden shift of the 
wind drove him so close in that 
in the act of wearing around to 
get his ship’s head off shore, 
she stranded.” 

Most coastal residents have 
seen the wreckage of the Peter 
Iredale at Fort Stevens State 
Park, formerly a military out- 
post, where the rescued sail- 
ors from the wreck were fed, 
clothed and housed after the 
incident. 

Not all shipwrecks occurred 
in poor weather, however. On 
Oct. 1, 1913, a beautiful day 
with calm seas and nearly no 
clouds, the Glenesslin, bound 
for Portland, was sighted sail- 
ing unusually close to Nehalem 
shores. 

Cannon Beach’s Paul Bartels 
recounted his impressions of the 
wreck in a 1978 oral history. 

“The Glenesslin came in at 
Neahkahnie Mountain,” Bartels 


told the Cannon Beach History 
Center. “I took the picture with 
one of those old-timey cameras, 
you know the kind that you have 
to throw the black rag over your 
head.” 

“The day was nice and the 
old sea captain, he had been hit- 
tin’ it pretty heavy, because they 
were coming ashore. You see, 
they wanted to get rid of the 
whiskey,” Bartels said. “They 
were all pretty well loaded up, 
and he said he was going to 
lay down a while. At 2 o’clock 
he was woken up and they had 
changed course. They were 
coming up on the rock and there 
was no wind so they just plowed 
right into the rock.” 

The Court of Inquiry held 
to determine the cause of the 
wreck confirmed the suspi- 
cions of helpful beachgoers who 
helped tie lines to the rocks on 
shore and pull the 21 drunken 
crewmen to safety. 

There was no mistaking the 
odor of liquor on many of the 
survivors, reports said. 

For his negligence, Capt. 
Owen Williams, master of the 
ship, as well as his second mate 
John Colefield, were suspended 
for six months. The first mate 


Submitted Photos 


Glenesslin 


F.W. Harwarth got off with a 
reprimand. 

No matter the cause of 
the tragic ends of the thou- 
sands of vessels that have met 
their deaths on the Oregon 
Coast, one thing is for sure, the 


Graveyard of the Pacific holds 
the ships’ ghost stories some- 
where in her stormy depths. 

Elaine Trucke is the exec- 
utive director of the Cannon 
Beach History Center and 
Museum. 
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by Elleda Wilson 
ewilson@dailyastorian.com (503) 325-3211, ext. 257 
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erything was done’ 


Inhonor of the 108th birthday of wreck of the PETER IREDALE, 
on the beach at Hammond, here are segments of the transcript of the 
Naval Court findings (www.iredale.de/maritime/peter.htm): 

“In appears from the evidence given before the Court that the 
ship sailed from Salina Cruz, Mexico, on or about the 26th of Sep- 
tember, 1906, with 1,000 tons of ballast, and a crew of 27 hands 
all told, including two stowaways. No incident worthy of mention 
happened until the look-out sighted the light on Tillamook Rock at 
3:20 a.m. on the 25th of October, 1906. 

“The course was then altered to sight the Columbia River 
lightship ... and having lost sight of the light in a thick mist, it was 
decided to wear ship to avoid the influence of the current setting to 
the north, and the tide running into the Columbia River. The wind 
had now hauled to north of west in heavy squalls with rain. Just be- 
fore striking, while in the act of wearing, an exceedingly heavy west 
north-west squall struck the vessel, throwing her head off, she taking 
the ground, and shortly afterwards losing her upper spars. She then 
drove ashore, with a high south-west sea running, and a fresh west- 
erly gale. ; 

«"_ The ship (position) before the shift of wind was not one of 
danger. She was in the usual cruising ground of the pilot schooner, 
but unfortunately no pilots were on the station, the pilot boat being 
in port under repairs. 

“We consider that everything was done by the master to get his 
ship out of danger. ... The Court further desires to put on record 
their appreciation of the prompt action of the U.S. life-saving crew 
at Hammond ... also of the action of the commander, Col. Walker, 
USS.A., and his officers and men, of Fort Stevens. ... And lastly, the 
Vice-Consul desires to express his satisfaction with the quiet and or- 
derly behaviour of the crew when in Astoria.” 72 ~A4-FOIW 
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Mastoria’s demise 


Since it’s the anniversary of the PETER IREDALE Ship- 
wreck on Saturday, the Ear thought you might enjoy this lit- 
tle bit of trivia: Did you know the Iredale had a SISTER SHIP 
called the ASTORIA, also owned by the Peter Iredale Compa- 
ny? Built in 1885, the Astoria was in service until 1910, when 
she was sold to a Norwegian company, according to the Iredale 
website (www. iredale.de/maritime/astoria.htm). 

Mastoria, as she was renamed, did not come to a happy 
end. According to www.wrecksite.eu, the three-masted sailing 
barque, carrying a cargo of wood, “was struck by a hurricane 
on voyage from Pensacola (Fla.) to Rio de Janeiro. The crew 
abandoned the ship after being battered by 70 hours by the hur- 
ricane and left the vessel in dismasted, waterlogged and rudder- 
less condition. The crew was picked up by the steamer River 
Plate and landed safely at Annotto Bay, Jamaica.” The ship is 
pictured, courtesy of Wrecksite. 

So there Mastoria lies, abandoned at the bottom of the Gulf 
of Mexico. The date of her demise? Oct. 16, 1910. sp 34 -/4 
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Ship's legacy could rise again 


Portlander, volunteers work on restoring the hydrofoil USS High Point docked at North Tongue Point 


By CASSANDRA PROFITA 
The Daily Astorian 


Tuesday, December 15, 2009 


In its heyday, the 115-foot USS High Point could track submarines and launch a torpedo 
while flying above the water at up to 50 knots. 


| It was the first in a series of four U.S. Navy hydrofoil vessels - "the lady of the fleet." And 
= _in 1974, it was the first of its kind to launch a harpoon missile, secretly testing and proving 
b _ advanced anti-submarine technology. 


After it was decommissioned in 1989, it quietly changed hands several times before 
= coming to languish at Astoria's North Tongue Point around 2000. 


ALEX PAJUNAS — The Daily AstorianThe Portland resident and military artifact collector Terence Orme rescued the ship from being 
USS High Point, the first in a series of four scrapped in a 2005 lien sale. He has spent the past four years cleaning it out and drumming 
U.S. Navy hydrofoils, sits at Astoria’s up support to revive the relic. 

North Tongue Point. Terence Orme, a 

military artifact collector from Portland, "They wanted to scrap it," said Orme. "I just thought that was a tragedy because it has such 
hopes to restore the vessel that was built to a great legacy. We had a different idea on preservation. Things have been slowly falling 
track submarines. into place ever since then." 


ii il’ ___ Orme and about a dozen volunteers - including three Navy vets who once served on board 
yy eS the ship - are working on weekends to restore the High Point and turn it into a floating 
_ museum. 


= On Saturday, Orme, his cousin Craig Orme, and Washington residents Jeff White and Al 
Carter cleaned refrigerators, polished the galley and pointed out all the work that still needs 


J They've improved the ship's cooling and fuel systems and the hydraulic steering, but the 
4 ship is missing its turbine engines and service diesel, without which it can't operate. 
ie 
Submitted photo 
When Terence Orme of Portland bought the 
USS High Point at a lien sale at North 
Tongue Point in Astoria, the ship that was 


“the lady of the fleet” was full of trash 
are Aes ao dorenali This photo of Underneath the hull of the High Point are three wing-like structures called hydrofoils that 


the pilothouse shows holes where control are mounted on retractable struts. Once the ship reaches 23 knots, the foils lift it out of the 
panels used to be. water, reducing drag and improving speed. 


"We still have a lot of work to do," Orme said. "We're looking for some skilled people who 
have some vision of what we're trying to do." 


What's a hydrofoil? 


"It travels much faster than anything else on the water," said Carter. "It's not as affected by the weather." 


Built by Boeing Co. with a $2.08 million Navy contract in the early 1960s, the High Point has two foils in the back and one in the front. 


"It's a ship that flies," Orme said. "It has wings underneath." 
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It can also be propelled like a normal ship, he said, at slower speeds. 
The ship was named after its birthplace in High Point, N.C., and delivered to the Navy at the Puget Sound Naval Shipyard in 1963. 


On its foils, High Point was capable of patrolling the coast at high speeds, and was intended to track and chase submarines. It had a 40- 
millimeter remote-control machine gun and carried out weapons testing in Puget Sound in 1966-74. 


In 1973, it set a record for the fastest Columbia River bar crossing, cutting through 27-foot breakers on its foils at around 40 knots while 
the bar was closed to vessel traffic. 


The High Point's success laid the foundation for the Navy's fleet of combat hydrofoils, Orme said, including six in the Pegasus class 
that were in service from 1977 to 1991. 


"It was a really successful platform," he said, going on to explain how the Pegasus ship crossed the Panama Canal so quickly, it 
spooked the Panamanian government into implementing a speed limit. 


Footprints, artifacts remain 
When Orme bought the High Point, it was full of trash, rotten carpeting and leaks. 


In the pilothouse, there were gaping holes and loose wires where monitors and gauges used to be; same with the monitoring center for 
the missing turbine engines. 


But traces of its glory days were evident throughout the vessel, in the footprints of weapons that once sat on deck, charts of testing 
routes and foils that lasted up to 10 hours, and artifacts of life on board. 


"You can see where the torpedoes used to be," said Orme, standing on deck and pointing a row of angled lines. 


Other discolored shapes and raised platforms denote the spaces where sensors were tied on lines and towed behind the ship on a sled to 
detect submarines and underwater mines. 


"They would foil at high speed and drag the sonar sled behind," said Carter. "They had to be real quiet." 
Below the deck, Orme pointed out, the ship still has "a round funny room" where a sonar trunk was lowered down through the ship. 
Next to the round room are rows of decades-old computers. 


"They needed three big racks of equipment to run the system,” said White. "Now you can run it on your laptop - maybe even on your 
iPhone. Got an app for that?" 


The team's restoration effort has turned up other clue about life on board the High Point, among them a cabinet full of mechanical fluid 
samples, a VCR manual, an ashtray, a bulletin board and a stapler. 


"The ashtray is original," White said. "We have a picture of them smoking with that same tray." 


They've also added some vintage items of their own, including some original High Point patches, plaques and pictures that Orme found 
on eBay. 


They're piecing the story of the High Point back together through photographs and anecdotes from veterans who worked on board. 

For example, they know the ship had a live-aboard cat for 12 years that loved to shred phone books and make other kinds of mischief. 

The cat would crouch in the wires on the ceiling, Orme said, and one time knocked off the admiral's hat as he was walking by. 

"They never took any out," White said of the thick bundles of wires running along the ship's hallway ceilings. "They just put more in." 
Volunteers needed 

What the restoration team needs more than anything is some skilled hands to help fix the ship's many mechanical problems, Orme said. 


The Port of Astoria, which recently took control of the North Tongue Point Industrial facility, could help by providing a power hook-up 
at the dock, he said. 


Orme said he's had some promising conversations with Rolls Royce about building new turbine motors for the High Point that would 


run more efficiently than the originals on a digital platform. And he lucked out when he found the ship's turbine manifolds - basically 
stainless steel tubes - in a scrap pile at the Port of Astoria's Pier 3. 
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He pointed to the holes in the engine room where the manifolds can be reinstalled. 


"I bought this not really realizing what I didn't have," he said. "Finding the originals will make it a lot easier to install new turbines. 
Those are monumental things to have.” 


Insight from the ship's last chief engineer, Fred Nachbar of Shelton, Wash., has been guiding the restoration process, Orme said. 


He has also had help from veterans Randy Tacey of Bremerton, Wash., and Sumi Arima, of Redmond, Wash., who ran the hydrofoil 
department for the Navy at one time. 


Collecting stories and spending time with veterans who served on the ship has been a highlight of the effort, Orme said. 


Veteran Dale Beresford told him about the day in 1966 during rough-water testing when the High Point crew found themselves being 
tracked by a Russian surface vessel. 


"What's really great is being on the original High Point with other veterans watching World War II movies," Orme said. "The 
camaraderie that's developed with the vets and volunteers is really neat." 


Every so often, vets and volunteers gather on the boat and watch movies in the galley, which is equipped with a large booth and a 
television with a VCR. One time they watched "Kelly's Heroes"; sometimes they put on "Victory at Sea” and let it run all day. 


Orme is trying to start a nonprofit to oversee the restoration because, he said, "this is way too much for one individual to deal with." 


But he's pledged to continue the effort regardless. 


"What we'd like to do is be an active museum on the Columbia River," he said. "We'd like to be able to go to Rose Festival in 2012 to 
celebrate the 30-year anniversary of the last time it was there." 
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Ex-crewman mourns loss of brother, friends in boat disaster 


Courtesy of Dylan Hatfield 
Dylan Hatfield, left, and his brother Darrik Seibold in Sand Point, Alaska. Hatfield said his 
36-year-old brother was one of six men missing and presumed drowned when a crab- 
bing vessel Destination went missing Saturday, near St. George, Alaska. 


By DAN JOLING 
Associated Press 


ANCHORAGE, Alaska 
— Dylan Hatfield got one last 
chance to see his brother and 
five other crewmen on the Des- 
tination, a 98-foot crab boat 
Missing and presumed sunk in 
the Bering Sea. 

The Destination was tied 
up Thursday in the Aleutian 
Islands port of Dutch Harbor, 
preparing to leave. Hatfield, 29, 
had just come in from the Ber- 
ing Sea on a different boat. He 
had worked on the Destination 
off and on for seven years, and 
when he left, his older brother, 
36-year-old Darrik Seibold, 
replaced him. 

“We went down to the boat, 
brought a case of beer, said 
hello to everybody, gave every- 
body big hugs, told stories and 
had laughs,” Hatfield said. 
Afterward, they all went out 
for pizza at the Norwegian Rat 
Saloon.” 

“IT got to tell the fellas I 
loved them, I got to hug my 
brother and tell him that I loved 
him, and then they left,” Hat- 
field said. 

Early Friday, the Destina- 
tion left for St. Paul Island, one 
of the tiny Pribilof Islands in 
the vast Bering Sea. 

On Saturday morning, Hat- 
field got the call: the Desti- 
nation was missing 2 miles 
off another Pribilof Island, St. 
George. The Coast Guard had 
received an emergency loca- 
tion radio transmission from a 
device that transmits when it 
hits saltwater. 

Searchers rushed to the 
scene. They found an oil slick, 
a life ring and buoys. They 
emergency location beacon 
was floating in the slick. 

The lack of debris, the fail- 
ure to make a mayday call, the 
absence of lifeboats or mari- 
ners in survival suits pointed to 
a sudden tragedy. 

“In my mind, they rolled 
over,” Hatfield said. “I’m 
almost positive that those boys 
are still on the boat.” 


Inherently dangerous 

Commercial fishing is 
inherently dangerous, and crab 
fishing in the Bering Sea is 
notoriously so. Fishermen work 
winters in icy, heaving plat- 


forms handling heavy, unfor- 
giving equipment. 

The National Institute for 
Occupational Safety and Health 
notes that fishermen drop crab 
pots, each weighing 750 to 850 
pounds empty, rigged to hun- 
dreds of feet of coiled line and 
buoys used to recover them 
from the ocean bottom. 

Just getting to the fishing 
grounds is dangerous. Vessels 
stack the heavy pots on their 
main deck in three to five tiers 
high as they travel in shallow 
ocean that sees big waves, high 
wind and icing that can make a 
boat top-heavy. 


‘The only 
people who 
know what 

happened 

are on the 
bottom of 
the ocean.’ 


Dylan Hatfield 
brother of Darrik Seibold, 
who is presumed drowned 
after boat disaster 


In the 1990s, 73 people died 
in the Bering Sea crab fishery 
as the result of capsizing, sink- 
ing, falling overboard or an 
industrial accident. Two fac- 
tors, however, have dramati- 
cally lowered that rate of nearly 
eight deaths annually. 

The Coast Guard and the 
Alaska Department of Fish 
and Game in 1999 instituted an 
upgraded inspection program 
with an emphasis on stability 
and safety. Vessels found lack- 
ing were not allowed to leave 


rt. 

Federal managers also 
changed the fishery. Before 
2005, boats rushed out from 
ports “derby style,” trying to 
catch as much crab as possible 
until a quota was met, even if 
it meant fishing in dangerous 
conditions. 

That was replaced with 
“crab rationalization,” in which 
most of the catch was guaran- 
teed to boat owners. That meant 
they could use fewer boats, take 
longer to catch their quota and 
sit out dangerous conditions. 


It also meant hundreds of 
crew members lost their jobs. 
However, safety improved. 
From October 1999 through 
last year, 10 lives have been 
lost, according to the national 
institute. 


Heading out 

The Destination was on its 
way to St. Paul and planned 
to drop off bait on the island 
before heading out for a week 
or two to fish. The boat was car- 
rying 200 crab pots and proba- 
bly about 15,000 pounds of 
bait, Hatfield said. 

The boat had just rounded 
the northeast quarter of St. 
George Island, an area known 
for turbulent water, when it 
went down. 

“You get the shelf shallow- 
ing-up there, and lots of tide,” 
Hatfield said. “It’s always really 
cold around those islands.” 

A number of factors prob- 
ably led to a capsizing, he 
said. The boat may have iced 
up from sea spray freezing in 
20-degree temperatures. An 
alarm in the engine or steering 
room may have malfunctioned. 

The boat had three tanks 
for holding crab. Pumps keep 
water circulating to them. If a 
pump shut off, it could cause 
a tank to go slack — partially 
emptied of water that provides 
stability, Hatfield said. 

When a big wave hits, and 
the boat rolls in one direction, 
a slack tank makes it harder to 
recover. 

“It’s never the first one,” 
Hatfield said. “They probably 
took a big one, laid ‘em over, 
and they didn’t recover. Then 
they took another one, and 
another one, until she probably 
just rolled over.” 

The vessel owners, F/V Des- 
tination, Inc., have not released 
name of the six crewmen. 

He agreed that whatever 
happened probably came on 
suddenly. A half hour before 
the boat disappeared, it was 
in calm water on the lee of St. 
George Island, Barcott said by 
email. 

Seibold leaves a 3-year- 
old son. The cause of the trag- 
edy likely will never be known, 
Hatfield said. 

“The only people who know 
what happened are on the bot- 
tom of the ocean,” he said. 


: 
Groundfish trawlers pleased with‘sustainable’ certification 


A trawler plies the Pacific, one important type of fishing that will be helped by a determination that some 
groundfish species may now be sustainably harvested. — CRBJ FILE PHOTO PHOTO 


By Ted Shorack 
EO Media Group 


PACIFIC OCEAN —A mainstay for 
Columbia estuary-based fishermen is now 
certified sustainable after diminished stocks 
14 years ago forced the federal government to 
declare a disaster. 

The Marine Stewardship Council 
announced June 3 in Portland that 13 
groundfish species caught by West Coast 
trawler fishermen will be designated 
sustainable. 

The decision will likely make the fishery 
more marketable. 

The MSC certified its first rockfish species 
and a skate species as sustainable among 
other types of bottom-dwelling fish. 

Fishermen, fishery managers, the Environ- 

mental Defense 


Fishermen, Mtge ae 
agencies 
fishery established the 
Groundfish 
managers, the ss wicatch 
Environmental Share Program 
in 2011 to 
Defense Fund need 
and federal groundfish 
. stocks. 
agencies Saees 
established the changed and 
adapted a lot in 
Groundfish Trawl in ast 10 to 15 
Catch Share years or more 
: and the fishery 
Frogram in2011 |. Keele 
to rejuvenate lot,” said Paul 
Kujala, 
groundfish Warrenton com- 
stocks. missioner for the 
Oregon Trawl 


Commission and captain of the Cape Windy. 
“We’re getting some recognition for that.” 

The program requires all fishing vessels to 
have a federal license, an observer on board 
and to report their catch numbers. It also 
divides up the total allowable catch into 
shares for fishermen based on the number of 
pounds available. 

Kujala, whose family runs Skipanon 
Brand Seafood in Warrenton, said the 
commission and fishermen have put a lot of 
time into making changes. 

About 20 trawlers are based in this area. 
Most of the groundfish is delivered and sold 
fresh to markets up and down the Interstate-5 


corridor, Kujala said. 

The Oregon, Washington and California 
fishery brought in 40 million pounds in 2013. 
Kujala said fishermen are excited about the 
decision and hope it opens up more markets. 

Scott Coughlin, a spokesman for the Envi- 
ronmental Defense Fund, said the certifica- 
tion is significant given the state of the fishery 
14 years ago. 

“This is the most complex, multispecies 
fishery to ever be certified to the MSC’s 
rigorous international standards,” he said. 

Coughlin added that the program reduces 
the discarding of unwanted fish or other 
marine life, which previous regulations 
required to be tossed overboard. 

The 13 designated groundfish include, 
chilipepper rockfish, longspine thornyheads, 
shortspine thornyheads, splitnose rockfish, 
widow rockfish, yellowtail rockfish, longnose 
skates, arrowtooth flounder, Dover sole, 
English sole, lingcod, petrale and sablefish, 
also known as black cod or butterfish. 

“The MSC designation is a testimony to 
the environmental and economic benefits we 
can achieve by working together to solve 
major fisheries challenges,” said Shems Jud, 
deputy regional director for the Pacific 
region with EDF’s Oceans Program, in a 
news release. “It may come as a surprise for 
some to learn that commercial fishermen and 
environmentalists work closely together, but 
we’ve been doing that successfully here for 
almost 10 years and the result is a win-win 
for fish and fishermen.” 

Brad Pettinger, director of the Oregon 
Trawl Commission, said the catch share 
program was a milestone for the fishery. 

“The changes made under the catch share 
program got us over many of the hurdles on 
our way to gaining MSC certification, which 
is a game-changer for us,” said Pettinger. 
“Working with the Pacific Fishery 
Management Council and the National 
Marine Fisheries Service, we have renewed 
our social contract with America’s seafood 
consumers by demonstrating conclusively 
that we can manage and harvest these 
species in a sustainable fashion.” 

The MSC final report highlighted several 
strengths of the groundfish trawl fishery that 
included individual accountability of 
fishermen, more complete and available data 
for managers, protection of sensitive 
habitats, transparency, scientific-based 
management and incentives for sustainable 
fishing. 


en the USS Shark ran aground on the Columbia 
River bar on Sept. 10, 1846, the captain, Lt. Neil M. 

Howison, and all hands were fortunate enough to make it 
to shore on Clatsop Beach. Crew member Burr Osborn’s 
letters (http://tinyurl.com/BOsLet), and Howison’s reports 
(http://tinyurl.com/shark1846), detail what happened next. 

Once on the beach, the survivors burned wood from the 
wreck of the USS Peacock, an exploration vessel, to keep 
warm. One of the men had the bad luck to have been ship- 
wrecked twice — he was also on the Peacock when it ran 
aground on the bar in 1841. 

The group spent two miserable nights in a 12 by 24-foot 
floorless shanty on the beach, said to have been built 40 
years earlier by some of the men in the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition. The survivors were constantly wet, and most 
were only wearing underwear, or nightwear, when they 
had to abandon ship. 

* Howison took one of the boats to head for Vancou- 
ver, Washington, to get much-needed supplies, leaving the 
crew behind. Fortunately, some Indians arrived and helped 
the starving men procure two oxen. The roasted dinner was 
most welcome, as by then, the survivors had not eaten for 
52 hours. 

The morning after the feast, the group headed for Asto- 
ria (pictured as it was in 1813), where there was a double 
log house/store, two log huts for trappers, a Baptist mis- 
sionary’s wood frame house and an Indian tepee. Set about 
a mile away was Fort George (aka Fort Astoria). 

Within a week, Osborn wrote, most of the crew fell ill, 
probably from exposure after the wreck, and were treated 
with quinine and salt from the store for the three weeks it 
took them to recuperate. But the store wasn’t much help 
for the simple comforts, as even a blanket was $10 ($300 
now). 

By mid-October, the men felt well enough to start haul- 
ing logs from a nearby forest to build a house near Fort 
George at Point George, which is thought to be near pres- 
ent day Pier 3 at the Port of Astoria. In mid-November the 
men moved in, naming the dwelling Sharksville, after 

their lost ship. 

Next week: Life in Sharksville 7-69 > 2&7 


he schooner USS Shark — which had battled piracy 

and the slave trade on the open oceans — met its fate 
171 years ago, Sept. 10, 1846, on the Columbia River 
bar. The vessel is pictured courtesy of the Naval Histor- 
ical Center. 

How it happened is a tale of unlucky circumstance at 
almost every turn, according to a National Parks Service 
publication (http://tinyurl.com/shark 1846). For example: 
No experienced river pilot was available to guide the cap- 
tain, Lt. Neil M. Howison (pictured, inset), across; his 
map was inaccurate, and the sands had shifted; he entered 
the bar on the wrong tide; and, he was exhausted from an 
elk hunt. It didn’t help that he felt pressured to proceed 
because he was 10 days behind schedule, either. 

The crossing went badly from the start, when the tide 
forced him toward the breakers, despite trying to tack 
away from them several times. To avert the impending 
peril, Howison dropped anchor, but the rope snapped. He 
tried tacking again, and was still losing ground when he 
rammed into a sandbar and got stuck. Permanently. 

Howison ordered the doctor, the purser and those 
who were sick into one of the small boats, along with 
the Shark’s papers, captain’s logs and an iron box hold- 
ing $4,000 in gold. The boat was almost immediately 
swamped and sank in the heavy seas. Luckily, there was 
a rope dangling from the Shark, and everyone was saved 
and hauled back aboard. The gold, papers and logs were 
lost. . 

Trapped for hours on the Shark, with waves rolling 
over its sides, the men were tied to the vessel for safety. 
At last, the tide changed, the waves calmed, and Howison 
sent the remaining boats to shore. He and 24 crew mem- 
bers stayed aboard for an ugly, wet night aboard the ves- 
sel, which had taken on a great deal of water by then. The 
only refuge was provided by the bowsprit and two quar- 
terdeck houses. 

At sunrise, the crew was overjoyed to see the boats 
return to retrieve everyone left on the ship. The bad news 
— that the Shark was a total loss — was far outweighed 
by the good news: All hands made it safely to shore. 

Next week: Sharkville. elt 
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H™ you noticed that the Peter Lredale shipwreck is unex- 
pectedly more exposed recently? Not as much as after the 
2007 storm, but this time, the Iredale seems to have popped back 
up without the encouragement of 100-plus mile-an-hour winds. 
Linda Fenton-Mendenhall (pictured inset) took the photo 
shown in mid-May. 

According to the Iredale website, the 285-foot, four-masted 
steel sailing barque ran aground on Clatsop Spit Oct. 25, 1906, 
when the wind shifted in a heavy squall (http://tinyurl.com/P-Ire- 
dale). The vessel, which was built in June 1890, and owned by 
the shipping company P. Iredale & Porter, was carrying 1,000 
tons of ballast, and had a crew of 27, including two stowaways. 
No lives were lost. 

The Naval Court held in Astoria in November 1906 absolved 
the master and first and second officers of all blame, and con- 
cluded by praising the “prompt action” of the life-saving crew 
at Hammond. The hearing record ends with a remark by the 
Vice-Consul, who “desires to express his satisfaction with the 
quiet and orderly behaviour of the crew when in Astoria.” 


ewilson@dailyastorian.com (503) 325-3211, ext. 257 


‘PAINTED LIKE THE RAYS 
OF THE RISING SUN’ 


n June 11, the Maritime Archaeological Society doc- 

umented the remains of the side-wheel wooden steam- 
boat T.J. Potter, which are on the Astoria side of Youngs 
Bay, for the society’s ongoing Coastal Survey Project, and 
posted some photos to their Facebook page at http://tinyurl. 
com/MA Society. One of the photos is shown, along with an 
inset photo of the vessel in its glory days. 

According to Mr. Wikipedia (http://tinyurl.com/tjpotter), 
the Potter was launched in Portland in 1888 to make runs 
from Portland to Astoria for $2.50 (about $62 now), and to 
Ilwaco, Washington ($75 now). All meals cost $.50 (about 
$12.50 now). 

Known for her speed, she was sent to Puget Sound to 
compete with steamboats there for a while, but finally 
returned to resume the Portland to Astoria run. In 1901, a 
rebuild increased the Potter’s gross tonnage by about a third, 
slowing her down. The wheelhouse was given a dome and 
flagpole, believed to be unique among Columbia River 
steamboats at the time. 

After the rebuild, the Potter started doing the Portland to 
Ilwaco run, continuing even after being refurbished in 1910. 
In 1916, the Potter was condemned for passenger use, but 
used as a barracks boat for construction crews until 1920, 
when her license was revoked. Abandoned on Youngs Bay, 
she was burned and salvaged for her metal. 

Professor Frederick Bracher described riding on the Pot- 
ter as a child 1915: “The T.J. Potter was ... ponderously slow, 
even when going downstream ... The monumental semi-circu- 
lar paddle boxes, painted like the rays of the rising sun, arched 
up as high as the boat deck; the paddle wheels produced a pro- 
digious wake to port and starboard, as well as astern. 

“On the main deck were staterooms for the elderly, the 
rich, or the newly married; and a continuous seat ran all the 
way around the stern. If the weather was good, there would 
be deck chairs on the open afterdeck, and the glass-enclosed 
lounge cabins were comfortable on cold or rainy days.” 

It’s comforting to envision the Potter’s former glory, after 
seeing what little is left on the shore of Youngs Bay. 
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"HANGING ON FOR DEAR LIFE’ 


Ear was remiss in not mentioning the anniversary of 
the wreck of the pilot schooner Governor Moody three 
miles north of Fort Canby, Washington on Sept. 21, 1890. 

Capt. Peter Cordiner gave a harrowing account of what 
happened to the Daily Alta California newspaper. He and the 
crew, Louis Olsen, Gustay McCorda and the cook, George 
Salvely, were returning from a trip when the fog set in. The 
captain suddenly sensed they were near shore, but he couldn’t 
turn the vessel in time to avoid the breakers that swept them 
into the base of a cliff at North Head. 

The men ran for the main rigging and climbed, and were 
“hanging on for dear life, while each successive breaker was 
shaking the craft to pieces,” the captain wrote. “In one of 
those larches the mainmast came down with a fearful crash, 
carrying us with it.” 

Capt. Cordiner gashed his head in the melée, but gathered 
his wits quickly, ran to the fore-rigging and climbed the mast- 
head, while the vessel was being continuously shoved against 
the cliff. “... In some way I got between the mast and the 
cliff and got my arm and shoulder bruised. I was knocked off 
my feet, but in falling managed to strike in the crotch of the 
jib halyards and slid down the jib stay. I then climbed up the 
mast and managed to reach the overhanging rocks, and pulled 
myself up to a place of safety.” 

McCorda followed. Olsen, who had an injured hip, clung 
to the rocks below, so the men lowered some halyards to him 
hauled him up. The cook was gone, presumed dead; the three 
remaining survivors hiked to Fort Canby. The life-saving crew 
there immediately went to the wreck, but clothes, books and 
a sextant were most of the few items that could be recovered. 

The life-saving crew made one other discovery, as well: 
the cook, very much alive, stranded on a narrow rock shelf: 
“An overhanging ledge prevented his climbing further up, 
and the waves were boiling beneath him,” the captain wrote. 
“He had been in this situation, with the surf throwing spray 
over him, for nearly six hours, and was terribly exhausted 
when rescued.” 

’ There was no rescue for the Governor Moody, though. She 


was a total loss. /0-G- Aol7 


A SIGHT TO SEE 


hame on the Ear for letting a local landmark date 

slip by without some fanfare and recognition — 
namely, the 111th anniversary of the wreck of the 
Peter Iredale on Clatsop Spit at 7:45 a.m. Thursday, 
Oct. 25, 1906. 

Capt. H. Lawrence, his crew and two stowaways 
escaped unharmed, rescued almost immediately by the 
hearty souls at the Point Adams Life Saving Station. 
Several of the stranded mariners were taken to Fort 
Stevens, and all of them eventually made their way to 
Astoria. 

The shipwreck caused quite a stir, The Daily Morn- 
ing Astorian reported Oct. 26: “Everybody in the coast 
country ... literally swarmed out to render what assis- 
tance they might to the imperiled crew, and, as is usu- 
ally the case in such matters, nearly all were equipped 
with big, or little, bottles of liquor, which ... was alto- 
gether too generously applied, and to the ultimate dis- 
comfiture of several of the Iredale’s crew, who were 
too drunk to make good with the rest of their fellows 
in reaching this city.” 

According to the Oregon History Project, a few 
weeks later, the captain and his officers were cleared 
by the Naval Court at the British Vice-Consulate in 
Astoria of any possible wrongdoing in causing the 
wreck (http://tinyurl.com/IreOHP). 

Note: Also in the Oct. 26 edition, the Astorian pro- 
phetically declared “the wreck of the Iredale will be 
one of the sights for some time to come ... and thou- 
sands will avail themselves of the opportunity to see 
her, riven, dismantled, inert and abandoned, high on 
the raw coast.” H-3-AeC'7 


RARE IMAGE 


I 


6 Wa to the Portland Antique Expo for the first time Satur- 

day, found some cool stuff, but this is the one I got the 
biggest thrill out of ...” Aaron Buda posted on Facebook, refer- 
ring to the photo shown. “(It) was in one of the many postcard 
boxes at the show, no markings on it. But I knew right away what 
ship these soldiers are standing in front of — soldiers from Fort 
Stevens posing by the Peter Iredale, mid-1910s.” 

Aaron is both a historian and collector of items related to the 
Harbor Defenses of the Columbia River (Washington and Ore- 
gon), consisting of Forts Stevens, Canby and Columbia. You can 
see several more of his historical photos on his Facebook page, 
http://tinyurl.com/Coast249th. 

“My main goal is to preserve, share and honor the history of 
the U.S. Army Coast Artillery, who served at the mouth of the 
Columbia for nearly 80 years,” he explained, “from the 1860s to 
the end of World War II.” 

This newly discovered Iredale photo is a welcome addition to 
the extensive Aaron Buda Collection. “I love finding these rare 


images!” 
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IN ONE EAR * ELLEDA WILSON 


PEACOCK SPIT CLAIMS STEAMSHIP 


SS ADMIRAL BENSON 


hursday was the 88th anniversary of the intercoastal 

steamship SS Admiral Benson running aground on 
Peacock Spit near Cape Disappointment in dense fog 
on Feb. 15, 1930, carrying 39 passengers and 65 crew 
(tinyurl.com/AdmBenson). Capt. Charles C. Graham 
wasn’t particularly worried at the time, since the sea and 
wind were calm, so he only sent a call for assistance, not a 
distress signal. 

Consequently, no one rushed to get there, and surfboats 
from the local lifesaving stations didn’t turn up till the next 
day to take 34 passengers and some crew members off 
the ship. The captain tried to get the ship floating again 
at high tide, but it wouldn’t budge. Meanwhile, that nice 
weather was turning nasty by Feb. 17, so the Coast Guard 
removed the rest of the passengers and most of the crew. 
On the 18th, the weather got even worse, so everyone but 
the captain was removed by breeches buoy. On Feb. 23, the 
captain gave up and had his date with the breeches buoy 
during a lull in the storm. 

At a hearing in Portland Feb. 25, the captain pleaded 
guilty to a charge of negligence for grounding the ship, 
and his mariner’s license was suspended for six months. A 
salvage crew took two weeks to remove as much of value 
as possible from the ship, using highline-rigged gondo- 
las, after which the ship’s owners decided to abandon her 
on Peacock Spit. Salvagers got whatever was left inside, 
and over the years the SS Admiral Benson slowly broke 
up where she lay. oaf-/@- AOS 
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onday marks the 138th anniversary of the offi- 
Me completion — at a cost of $123,493 (more 

than $3 million now) — of the Tillamook Rock 
Lighthouse, aka Terrible Tilly. 

Getting to that point was no easy feat. The basalt rock, 
about 100 feet high, and 1.2 miles out at sea, wasn’t 
exactly welcoming to visitors. With no way to land except 
to jump from a small boat to the rock, lighthouse builder 
John R. Trewavas, who was tasked with surveying the 
rock, slipped and was washed out to sea before he could 
even get started. 

In June 1879, after several previous attempts failed, 
construction superintendent John R. Wheeler managed to 
get onto the rock to do the survey. Because of the difficulty 
landing, all he could bring was his measuring tape. 

After Trewavas’ death, locals weren’t clamoring to 
work on Tillamook Rock, so the construction supervi- 
sor, Charles A. Ballantyne, had to hire an out-of-town 
crew. He sequestered them in Washington before the work 
started so they wouldn’t hear local gossip. 

Finally, construction began in October 1879. Ballan- 
tyne landed men and gear by using a rope pulley between 
the top of the rock and a ship’s mast. The crew lived in 
wooden shacks on the slopes of the rock, enduring bitter 
winter weather, even being stranded once. 

It took until May 1880 to blast off the top 30 feet of 
the rock to form a level surface. In June, massive derricks 
were built to bring up the basalt blocks from a Portland 
quarry (for the walls of the lighthouse), along with equip- 
ment and supplies, and even the Fresnel lens. 

On Jan. 3, 1881, while the lighthouse was still under 
construction, the Lupatia ran aground on Tillamook Head, 
killing everyone aboard except the crew’s dog. The disas- 
ter reinforced the need for a lighthouse, and the crew has- 
tened complete the construction in three weeks to prevent 
a repeat of Lupatia’s tragic fate. 

On Jan. 21, 1881, Tillamook Lighthouse’s beacon 
shined for the first time. Seventy-seven years later Tilly’s 
job was done, and on Sept. 1, 1957, the light went out. (bit. 


Jy/nrhptilly, bit.ly/oetilly) /-/ Br Ro 1d 


- THE CURSED SHIP, NEVA 


hipwreck and maritime history buffs take note: Archaeol- 

ogists have finally found the campsite used by the sur- 
vivors of the wreck of the “cursed” Neva, a Russian war- 
ship that wrecked in January 1813 off what is now Alaska, 
the Alaska Dispatch News reports (http://tinyurl.com/Neva- 
Camp). The Neva is pictured, in Kodiak, Alaska. 

The Neva seemed doomed from the start. In 1804, during 
the Battle of Sitka, a shaman cursed the ship, and everyone 
on it, because the Russians attacked the Tlingits. The Neva’s 
captain drowned before the ill-fated last trip began, and 15 
crew members and passengers died during the voyage to 
Alaska. 

When the Neva ran aground and broke apart, 32 died. 
The remaining 28 got to land and set up camp; two of those 
died, and the rest were rescued when, ironically, a Tlingit 
boy found them after three harrowing wintry weeks ashore. 
But it’s always been a mystery where the ship wrecked, and 
where survivors stayed. A recent archaeological expedition 
to the ocean-facing side of Kruzof Island, funded by the 
National Science Foundation, has confirmed the location of 
the campsite. 

“The Neva’s one of those sagas that’s almost legendary 
in Alaska, and folks have been looking for it for 200 years,” 
Dave McMahan, an archaeologist and the expedition’s 
chief investigator, said. And it’s no wonder it took so long to 
find. “It’s an area that’s very rugged and remote and very dif 
ficult to get into,” he added. 

McMahan and others suspected Kruzof Island was the 
right spot because they found the remains of cooking fires 
and axes ina 2012 expedition. But they could not find the ship 
—the metal-detecting equipment was thrown off because all 
the rocks in the vicinity are loaded with iron — and it’s prob- 
ably in scattered pieces, and unlikely to ever be found. An 
expedition in 2015 turned up more fire pits and artifacts, and 
this latest one, last summer, found a treasure trove of items 
from the camp and the grave of a crew member. 

Strangely enough, the Neva’s survivors’ campsite loca- 
tion was on a spot considered sacred by shamans. Last sum- 
mer, Russian Orthodox and Tlingit blessing ceremonies 
were conducted there, providing a peaceful resolution to 
their forbears’ animosity. <3- 26!) 


WITHOUT A TRACE 


SCHOONER AMERICANA 


I. August 1911, the steel four-masted schooner Amer- 
icana, loaded with 1 million feet of lumber bound for 
Australia, was almost destroyed when she nearly drifted 
ashore near Tillamook Rock during a calm spell. Luck- 
ily, an onshore observer witnessed the vessel in distress, 
and tugs were summoned to tow her out of danger. The 
Americana is pictured, courtesy of the San Diego Histor- 
ical Society. 

When she left Knappton, Washington, on Feb. 28, or 
March 1 or 3, 1913 (the reports vary), again loaded with 
lumber bound for Sydney, Australia, this time the story did 
not have a happy ending. She cleared the Columbia River 
bar, but never arrived at her destination. 

On Aug. 30, 1913, the similarly-named vessel, Ama- 
ranth, carrying a load of coal from Newcastle, New South 
Wales to San Francisco, wrecked on Jarvis Island in Micro- 
nesia during a hurricane. Now uninhabited, at the time, the 
crew spotted the ruins of a guano mining site, which con- 
sisted of nine buildings and a two-story house. The captain 
and crew all survived, but the ship was beyond repair, so 
the crew took two lifeboats and left the island. Both boats 
wound up in Samoa, and news of their arrival soon spread. 

In October 1913, the San Francisco Call published a 
story about the confusion that ensued after the Amaranth 
crew reached Samoa (tinyurl.com/Amerigone). Initial 
cablegram reports mistakenly noted that the captain and 
crew of the Americana had survived a wreck on Jarvis 
Island. A few days later, another cablegram said the Ama- 
ranth’s captain and crew had arrived safely on Samoa after 
being wrecked near the same island. 

It was when the Ventura arrived in Honolulu, carry- 
ing only the Amaranth’s crew, that people realized both 
cables actually referred solely to the Amaranth. “The news 
came as a shock to Mrs. Johnson, wife of the captain of the 
Americana, who lives here,” the Call reported. 

Although the Americana disappeared without a trace 
with all 11 hands, it is presumed she went down in the 
same storm that caused the wreck of the Amaranth. Offi- 
cially, though, it’s still an unsolved mystery. 3-2- (Y 
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wr: the Hudson’s Bay Co. British bark William and Ann 
wrecked in 1829 near the mouth of the Columbia River, 
most of the cargo and all of the crew were lost, leaving Fort Van- 
couver (pictured in 1845) very short on the annual supplies they 
were expecting, according to an account in “Adventures of a Sea 
Hunter: In Search of Famous Shipwrecks,” by James Delgado 
(tinyurl.com/isabelladown). 

To fill the void, Hudson’s Bay bought the brig Isabella, loaded 
her with all of the items so (by then) desperately needed at the fort, 
and the usual trade items, and sent her on her way to do some busi- 
ness and restock Fort Vancouver. 

So, one can imagine the dismay at the fort when Capt. Ryan 
and crew turned up without the much-anticipated Isabella, saying 
they had run aground May 23, 1830, and were about to be attacked 
by homicidal natives, so they abandoned ship and fled for their 
lives upriver. However, fort superintendent Dr. John McLough- 
lin’s (pictured inset) dismay soon gave way to angry disgust when 
he found out what really happened in a message from Fort George 
(now Astoria). 

The Isabella ran aground near the Columbia River Bar because 
she entered the wrong channel, and some men at the Fort George 
outpost saw it happen. They raced out to help, which is when Capt. 
Ryan mistook them for attackers and fled. McLoughlin ordered 
Ryan back to the Isabella, but the captain wasn’t awfully sure 
where he had left her. Fortunately, the men at Fort George knew, 
and the cargo salvage operation began. It soon became clear that if 
Ryan had just stayed with the ship, and waited for the tide to turn, 
they probably could have refloated her. It took two weeks, under 
very arduous and wet conditions, to salvage the cargo. The Isa- 
bella, however, could not be saved. =~ / €-20iS 
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Loss of fishing vessels (F/V) and 
fishermen’s Lives on the Lower 
Columbia River, on its tributaries or 
on the Pacific Ocean surrounding 
the mouth of the Columbia River’ 


From 1880 to Present 


ROUGH DRAFT“ 


(Finished March 28, 2008) 


'These fishing vessels have been lost while at sea, entering and leaving the Columbia River or while on the Columbia 
River or its tributaries. The home ports for many of the vessels were those communities along the lower Columbia River. 
For other vessels their ports of call were outside the area covered in this document. 

? As of this date March 28, 2008, this document is in DRAFT form. If you are aware of any incorrect information or have 
any of the missing information, please contact Diane Collier at (503) 861-2450. 


Date Lost Year Name Kind of Vessel Notes 
May 4 1880 fleet of 200: butterfly fishing boats 200 lost 
Nov. 1 1913 Kake fishing vessel (PG) 
1915 Eva fishing vessel (PG) 
April 10 1917 Lenore fishing troller 
1918 Jupiter fishing vessel 
1925 Nemanosha fishing vessel 2 lost 
1928 Columbia fishing vessel 
1931 Flora fishing vessel 2 lost 
1940 Treo American fishing vessel 
1942 Eagle fishing vessel 
1942 Emak fishing vessel 
Jan. 26 1944 Electra fishing troller 
1944 Donna fishing vessel 3 lost 
May 19 1944 29C 88221 fishing troller 2 lost 
Feb. 7 1945 Republic troller/shark boat 4 lost 
March 25 1945 La Belle troller 4 lost 
1945 Picaroon fishing vessel 
Sept. 2 1945 Rudolf fishing vessel 
1946 Red Star fishing vessel 
Jan. 31 1948 Rose Ann fishing troller 4 lost 
1948 Sea Lion fishing vessel 2 lost 
May 1948 slvg* Marbet crab boat 
Oct. 13 1948 29P 859 fishing troller 2 lost 
July 22 1949 Ricky fishing vessel 
1949 Pasolento fishing vessel 
1950 Lucky fishing vessel 
1950 Seaport fishing vessel 
June 3 1951 Mizpah fishing troller 1 lost 
Jan. 21 1952 Susan cannery tender/crab boat 
1953 Ida May fishing vessel 
Feb. 16 1954 Intrepid 
March 26 1954 Flora fishing troller 2 lost 
June 6 1954 (unknown)?* 27’ fishing vessel 1 lost 
1955 Maria B fishing vessel (American) 
Sept. 1956 Doris J fishing vessel/tuna boat 2 lost 


3 A fleet of small butterfly fishing boats was fishing at the mouth of the Columbia River when a sudden and an unexpected gale struck. It swamped the 
boats and more than 200 lives were loft. Only a handful of bodies were recovered from the wreckage which washed ashore during the next few days. 
* When being salvaged, this vessel was removed overland. 

5 William E McGinnis was lost when this vessel capsized at the mouth of the Columbia River 


Date Lost _ Year Name Kind of Vessel Notes 
Sept. 2 1957 (unknown name)° 1 lost 
1960 Bell Buoy fishing vessel 
Jan. 20 1960 Sandra Lee’ fishing vessel 1 lost 
Jan. 12 1961 Mermaid® fishing vessel/crabber 2 lost 
Jan. 12 1961 UTB 40564° U. S. Coast Guard boats _ total 5 lost on 3 boats 
Jan. 12 1961 MLB 36454 U. S. Coast Guard boats 
Jan. 12 1961 MLB Triumph U. S. Coast Guard boats 
1962 Lively fishing vessel 
1965 Bear fishing trawler 2 lost 
1966 Gary Denn fishing trawler 
Aug. 21 1970 Seaway"? fishing vessel 1 lost 
1972 Meteor crab boat 
1976 Betty M" tuna seiner no crew lost 
1976 Sloop fishing vessel 
Nov. 15 1977 UTB 41332" U. S. Coast Guard boat 3 lost 
1978 Elfin fishing vessel 
1978 Caroline fishing trawler 
1978 Silverside fishing vessel 2 lost 
1979 Mildred C** fishing vessel no crew lost 
1980 American Express  dragger 
1980 Hei-She crab boat 2 lost 
May 31 1980 Sea Hawk" fishing vessel 1 lost 
Feb. 23 1981 (unknown)'® 18’ gill netting vessel 1 lost 
May 2 1981 Dori-Lee'® 23’ fishing trawler 2 lost 
June 6 1981 Seaview” charter boat 1 lost 
Nov. 29 1981 Midnight Express'’* dragger 3 lost 


° Albert Kangiser fell overboard and died from exposure. 


7 Joe Rieneka lost his life when this vessel went down near Sand Island. There was one survivor. 


8 When it lost its steering, the fishing vessel Mermaid called for Coast Guard assistance. Although three U S Coast Guard 


boats responded, the Mermaid and its two crewmen--Bert and Stanley Bergman--were lost. 
° This U S Coast Guard boat and its crew as well as the next two boats and their crews were all lost while attempting to 


assist the crew of the Mermaid during a winter storm on the Columbia River bar. BM1 John L Culp, BM2 John S Hoban, 


EN3 Joseph E Petrin, SNBM Ralph E Mace and SN Gordon F Sussex were the crewmembers lost. 
' Benson Rotsein drowned on the Columbia River bar 
‘1 Lost inside the Columbia Bar, the crew was saved 

'2 While conducting night navigation training near Clatsop Spit, this vessel was caught by a breaking swell. There were 
seven survivors, but three lost their lives: BM3 Gregory L Morris, SN Albin E Erickson and BM3 Ray Erb 

'S The Mildred C was from Newport, OR. She hit rocks and sunk inside the Columbia River bar, no crew was lost. 
'* The operator of this vessel--Robert Unruh--fell overboard and drowned. 
'S This vessel capsized on the Columbia River while gillnetting. One crewmember--Dan Kuter--was lost. 


'© This vessel capsized on the Columbia River. Two crewmembers were lost--Dan Homeyer and Teresa E George 

The operator of this vessel--Frank O Johnson--fell overboard after being hit by a large swell on the Columbia River bar. 
8 One crewmember survived and three crewmembers--Norm Gisler, Jim Brewer and Pat Akines--were lost when this 
vessel sunk off Tillamook Head, OR. 


Date Lost Year Name Kind of Vessel Notes 


Feb. 11 1982 Fargo” fishing vessel 2 lost 
1983 Thumper dragger 
1983 Howard E shrimp dragger 
1984 King Silver crab boat 
Feb 1 1984 Proud Mary” 60’ fishing vessel 1 lost 
March 21 1984 (unknown)?! 38’ fishing vessel 1 lost 
1984 Marta fishing vessel 1 lost 
1984 No Wonder fishing vessel 
1985 Leibling fishing vessel all hands lost 
1985 lke fishing vessel 
1985 Cameron shrimper 
May 2 1985 Bonnie~ 40’ fishing vessel 2 lost 
1985 Six Pack fishing vessel 
1986 Peggy S fishing vessel all hands lost 
1986 McKinley dragger 1 lost 
Nov. 6 1986 (unknown)* small fishing vessel 1 lost 
March 1 1987 Bad Check” 31’ fishing/pleasure craft 3 lost 
July 14 1987 Niki Joe* 26’ fishing/pleasure craft 3 lost 
1987 Miss Dana crab boat 
Oct 3 1987 (unknown)*° fishing vessel 2 lost 
Dec. 1989 Peggy Ann IV?’ crab boat no crew lost 
Dec. 14 1992 80’ Kodiak”® schooner type fishing vessel 3 lost 
1989 Ambition fishing vessel 1 lost 
1990 Apache Bell 
1990 Wendy fishing vessel/crabber 
Jan. 10 1990 Mr. Mike* 58’ fishing vessel no loss of life 


'? Dick Cooley and an unidentified crewmember lost their lives when this vessel went down off Long Beach, WA. 

20 Wallace Gordon was lost when the vessel capsized off Leadbetter Point, WA. 

21 Ron Gilliham was lost when the vessel capsized in the Columbia River. 

22 Norman Green and Chris Martin were lost when this vessel sunk on the Columbia River bar. 

23 Bobby Nettles was lost when his fishing vessel capsized in the Skamokawa River. 

24 Corey Minnick, Terry Minnick and Donald R Stacy were lost when their vessel capsized while approaching the Columbia 
River bar from the north. 

25 Joseph Ackers, John Tucker and Nick Walker were lost when their vessel capsized in the Columbia River. There was 
one survivor. 

2° Mark Raz fishing from his boat off Hug Point, OR went to the assistance of a hiker who'd fallen off rocks into the surf 
zone. Both he and the unidentified hiker were lost. 

27 According to owner/captain Leo Bushnell, the Peggy Ann IV was lost in 10 fathoms of water 2 to 3 miles south of the 
Columbia River's South Jetty. The crew was saved. 

28 The captain Neil Mendenhall of Warrenton, OR was lost. His body was later retrieved from the beach north of Cape 
Meares. Broken pieces of the Kodiak were found on the same beach. Crew member Gene Schlappe of Netarts, OR and 
Aaron Lawrence, 10 years old of Rockaway, OR were lost and their bodies never found. Crew member Al Digerness was 
saved. 

22 While departing Chinook Channel heavily laden with crab pots, the vessel capsized forcing the crew to abandon ship. 


Date Lost Year Name Kind of Vessel Notes 


June 12 1990 (unknown)” Soviet fishing trawler 1 lost 
Jan. 2 1991 (unknown)*" 
Jan. 11 1991 Sea King” fishing vessel 3 lost 
April 23 1991 Ptarmigan*® fishing vessel 
1992 (unnamed) 
1992 Timi Nicole fishing vessel 
Jan. 3 1992 Caroline*® fishing vessel 2 lost 
1993 New Janet Ann trawler 
Nov.(?) 1994 Fierce Competitor fishing vessel/crabber 5 lost 
1994 Osceola fishing vessel/shrimper 2 lost 
1996 Ida E fishing vessel 
1998 Bon-Su-Mar fishing vessel 
2001 Miss Lorraine fishing vessel/shrimper 
2001 Ginger B fishing vessel/shrimp, crab & tuna 
2001 Blue Max fishing vessel 
2001 Amber Dawn fishing vessel/tuna 
2002 Cape St. James fishing vessel 
2002 Impulse fishing vessel 
2002 Karis fishing vessel 
2003 Taki Too charter/fishing vessel 11 lost 
2004 Jaquar fishing vessel/shrimper 
2006 Silver Bear fishing vessel 


The fishing vessel Star King recovered the three people on board the Mr. Mike. 

%° Voloyada Konyaknin fell overboard while the fishing vessel was moored at the Port of Astoria. 

*! This fishing vessel’s name is unknown. It hit buoy 10 and began taking on water, the personnel on board jumped safely 
to Buoy 10 and waited for pickup by MLB 44309. The wreck of the fishing vessel washed up on the beach near Seaview, 
WA on Jan 13, 1991. Document #270929 

*2 The fishing vessel reported its position near Peacock Spit, taking on water. Four NMLBS 44-MLBs responded initially. 
MLB Triumph took the vessel in tow. U S Coast Guard Cutter Iris and MLB 47200 provided escorts. MLB 47200 pulled four 
survivors from the water after the fishing vessel sank as MLB Triumph approached Buoy 8. Of the three crewmembers and 
four Coast Guardsmen on board, three individuals died: MK1 Charles W Sexton, David Lee Haynes and John Blunt. 

33 As the vessel was returning home across the Columbia River bar, it lost its steering and drifted into the Baker Bay 
Entrance Jetty. The bottom was holed and the vessel sank in Baker Bay. All three crewmembers were rescued by MLB 
44309 just prior to the fishing vessel sinking. 

4 During the last part of February or the first part of March 1992, near Miller Sands in the lower Columbia River, this 18’ 
aluminum skiff was capsized by the wake of a freighter. Both men on board the skiff were lost--Duane Ostling, 46, 
Cathlamet, and Verlen Bagley, 67, Longview, WA. 

3° This vessel capsized % mile south of the Columbia River bar on the morning of January 3, 1992. Two of the three 
crewmembers perished in spite of attempts by to revive them with CPR, both by U S Coast Guard EMTs and the hospital 
emergency room staff. Lost were Mark Larsen and Charles Dintelman. Surviving was Allen Larsen. 

6 Captain Robbie Simonsen, his wife , Gordon Young, Keith Young and Larry Jones all of the Warrenton- 
Hammond, OR were lost when the crabbing vessel went down in the fall of 1994 


Date Lost__ Year Name Kind of Vessel Notes 
2006 Wild Mary fishing vessel 
2006 Catherine M*’ 46’ fishing vessel/crabber 3 lost 


(The Information from 2006 to the present is still being sought) 


No Dates Available for When These Boats were Lost 


1927 (Corey P)*® fishing vessel 1 lost - (Corey P ?) 
David fishing vessel/shrimp, dragger 
El Dorado 
Finite 
Freedom’s Lady __ fishing vessel 2 lost 
(Grant H)°*? fishing vessel crew lost - (Grant H ?) 
Jeannette (sp?)*° _ fishing vessel all crew members lost 
Makaw or Makah _ shrimp boat 
Marian F 
Marnanna shrimp boat 
Maud | fishing vessel 
MBS Angel 
Mi Toi fishing vessel/salmon, tuna, shrimp 
Nina B shrimp boat 
Swiftsure lightship 
Tom & Alt" whaling vessel 
Western 
White Chief fishing vessel 


37 Need information 

38 Corey P is the name of the fishing vessel or the name of the person lost when the vessel was lost. It is included here so 
we hopefully will get more information. 

39 Grant H is the name of the fishing vessel or the name of the person lost when the vessel was lost. This vessel from 
Newport, OR was lost north of the mouth of the Columbia River. It is included here so we hopefully will get more 
information. 

49 This vessel was lost north of the Columbia River's mouth. 

41 This vessel was owned by Carruthers Brothers and was crewed by Frank and Evan Parker. 


Deep Sea 
Fishermen’s 
Benefit Fund 


Commemorating 
the Lives & Work 
of the 
Deep Sea 
Fishermen 
who have fished 
or are fishing out 
of the Lower 
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Lighthouse Lighthouse Park Brick 
Park Yates The dotted outline below is the Actual Brick Size 


7 3/4" x 3 $" 
1 line = $25.00, 2 lines = $35.00, 3 lines = $45.00 
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